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WANTED— A  TEACHER 

There  is  a  general  complaint  that  there  has  l)een  a  distinct 
loss  in  the  teaching  power  of  our  colleges  and  universities;  that 
too  much  emphasis  is  given  to  mere  erudition  on  the  part  of  an 
occupant  of  a  college  chair;  that  not  enough  care  is  taken  to 
secure  men  who  have  the  ability  to  impart  their  information 
and  to  stir  their  students  into  newness  of  life;  that  the  re¬ 
sources  of  institutions  are  expended  for  experts,  or  authori¬ 
ties,  or  specialists,  with  little  inquiry  as  to  whether  or  no 
these  men  are  also  teachers;  that  men  of  extended  infor¬ 
mation,  accurate  and  recondite,  but  without  magnetism  and 
without  personal  power — men  who  find  classwork  a  burden 
and  who  avoid  it  whenever  possible — are  taking  the  places  of 
men  of  large  and  strong  and  brave  and  earnest  life,  whose 
strength  and  virtue  go  out  daily  thru  close  contact  and 
intimate  relations  with  their  pupils.  There  is  some  truth — 
enough ! — in  this  charge :  but  the  entire  question  will  bear  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Given  a  lad  of  eighteen,  just  out  of  the  public  high  school  or 
private  preparatory  school,  and  intending  to  continue  his  edu¬ 
cation:  what  are  the  influences  most  desirable?  Evidently 
they  are  those  which  will  tend  to  give  him  power  and  dignity; 
to  put  him  in  the  line  of  mastery,  but  first  the  mastery  of  him¬ 
self,  since  without  this  fundamental  victory  he  can  do  nothing 
worthily;  to  secure  in  him  the  tendency,  at  least,  toward  a  life 
of  large  and  generous  service.  Any  “  success  ”  which  is  not 
determined  by  the  possession  of  these  characteristics,  which 
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does  not  make  the  possession  and  development  of  these  char¬ 
acteristics  absolutely  necessary,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name.  If 
his  education  is  not  to  make  him  right-minded,  honorable,  and 
beneficent,  it  will  be  a  dead  failure.  What  is  far  worse,  he 
will  be  a  dead  failure;  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  life  will  be  a 
dead  failure. 

The  strongest  influence  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  lad,  at  this  age  and  under  these  conditions,  to  insure  him  a 
favorable  start  along  these  lines,  is  that  which  comes  from  con¬ 
stant  and  unselfish  and  loving  contact  with  some  high  types  of 
manhood.  His  teachers  must  have  ample  preparation  for  the 
work  intrusted  to  each ;  there  must  be  fullness  and  accuracy  of 
information,  general  scholarship  and  special  equipment  must 
go  hand  in  hand ;  but  back  of  these  and  beneath  these  and  per¬ 
meating  these,  ought  to  be  the  largest  possible  manhood,  in  the 
largest  and  best  sense  of  that  word.  True,  there  should  be 
exactness  of  statement,  but  there  should  be  also  an  ever-present 
sense  of  opportunity  and  duty  and  responsibility.  Unceasing 
industry  should  stand  side  by  side  with  unwearied  patience. 
Most  unswerving  good  faith  and  perfect  candor,  the  strictest 
integrity,  impartial  justice;  these  must  be  quite  as  manifest  as 
erudition.  The  men  who  are  given  to  mere  erudition,  who 
assert  that  they  love  scholarship  for  its  own  sake,  who  make 
this  an  end  and  not  a  means;  who  hug  themselves  with  joy  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  as  other  men,  and  especially  not  as  this 
“  practical  fellow  ”  who  always  wishes  to  know  what  may  be 
done  with  what  he  is  to  receive — these  men  only  too  often 
prove  by  their  lives  that  mere  erudition  may  easily  become  a 
slough  of  despond  of  their  own  creation,  in  which  they  wander 
aimlessly  and  uselessly,  and  into  which  they  lead  all  who  fol¬ 
low  them.  It  is  far  better  for  an  instructor  to  say  frankly  on 
occasion  “  I  do  not  know  ”  than  to  be  lacking  in  that  spirit 
which  makes  him  ready  and  willing,  and  even  glad,  to  be  worn 
out  in  generous  and  gratuitous  service,  or  in  that  reverence 
which  gives  man  his  true  place  in  the  economy  of  God.  And 
all  this  strength  and  beauty  and  enthusiasm  of  character  should 
be  combined  with  such  qualities  as  promptness  and  order,  and 
tempered  with  friendship,  sympathy,  and  an  affectionate  re- 
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gard  for  all  under  instruction.  These  characteristics,  thus 
daily  manifested,  will  bring  the  lad  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  under  their  influence,  not  into  a  condition  of  slavish  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  rather  into  a  voluntary  and  very  happy  conformity 
with  all  that  is  right  and  just  and  sane  and  wholesome. 

To  exert  such  an  influence,  the  teacher  must  have  a  mind  that 
is  public  and  large,  and  a  heart  that  is  warm  and  brave  and 
true.  Time-serving,  indifference,  aloofness,  idleness,  jealousy, 
suspicion,  unfaithfulness,  selfishness,  unlawful  ambition 
(nearly  always  gratified,  if  at  all,  by  unlawful  means),  dis¬ 
loyalty,  coldness,  partiality,  dishonesty — surely  these  charac¬ 
teristics  are  not  to  be  tolerated  because  of  extraordinary  expert 
knowledge,  or  because  a  man  is  “  smart,”  or  is  a  frequent  con¬ 
tributor  to  leading  magazines,  or  is  a  book-maker,  or  is  a 
recognized  authority  in  any  given  direction.  Yet  it  goes  with¬ 
out  denial  that  those  who  occupy  some  very  important  chairs 
in  some  very  important  educational  institutions  are  not  with¬ 
out  some  of  these  flaws  and  faults :  which  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  some  even  well-known  educators  are  disappoint¬ 
ingly  and  even  disagreeably  human.  The  demand  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  frank  admission  be  made  of  the  danger  which  fol¬ 
lows  admitting  such  characteristics  and  influences  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  a  college  faculty;  of  the  care  which  should 
be  taken  (when  selecting  men)  to  determine  the  existence  and 
predominance  of  contrary  qualities  ;  and  of  the  prompt  and  effi¬ 
cient  and  heroic  treatment  which  should  be  given  such  mis¬ 
named  educators  when  their  true  character  becomes  known. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  institutions  and  their  executives 
have  no  easy  task  nowadays  in  the  selection  of  instructors. 
Men  who  combine  advanced  scholarship  with  high  character, 
successful  experience,  administrative  ability,  and  personal 
power,  are  rare  in  this  world.  Such  a  union  of  desirable 
qualities  makes  a  first-class  man,  and  really  first-class  men  are 
rather  lonesome.  There  are  not  many  of  them  to  the  genera¬ 
tion — to  the  century,  even :  perhaps  because  in  the  economy  of 
nature  a  few  of  them  go  a  long  way!  Like  any  other  com¬ 
modity  of  which  there  is  scanty  supply  and  for  which  there  is 
large  demand,  they  come  high :  not  because  they  take  advantage 
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of  the  situation  and  mark  up  their  own  price,  but  because  con¬ 
ditions  make  it  high;  the  competition  of  institutions  advances 
salaries.  Such  men,  therefore,  have  comparatively  free  choice 
of  place;  and  they  naturally  and  properly  and  inevitably  go 
where  they  can  find  the  best  libraries,  or  the  best  laboratories, 
or  the  l)est  other  equipment  for  their  work.  For  those  whose 
specialties  lie  in  the  line  of  applied  science,  or  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  world,  there  is  an  added  and  an  increasingly  strong  and 
effective  demand.  The  largest  and  most  attractive  rewards, 
in  money  and  in  recognition  and  in  honor  and  in  power,  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  world  outside  of  the  college  or  univer¬ 
sity.  A  new  sense  of  possible  power,  personal  supremacy,  ad¬ 
ministrative  skill,  economic  wisdom,  has  been  aroused  in  our 
young  men :  and  every  oi)portunity  and  inducement  is  present 
for  the  gratification  of  such  ambition.  Education  offers  more, 
far  more,  in  this  direction  than  it  once  offered;  but  education 
is  by  no  means  at  the  fore  in  this  respect.  And  so  it  happens 
that  in  respect  to  his  faculty  many  a  college  president  has  fallen 
to  the  point  of  discouragement  once  very  philosophically  ex- 
l)ressed  by  a  bright  Western  clergyman  in  the  rather  tart  re¬ 
mark,  “  If  the  Lord  wants  a  Baptist  church  in  - He  will 

have  to  put  up  with  such  material  as  there  is  there!  ” 

In  addition,  the  establishment  of  new  chairs,  especially  chairs 
in  the  applied  sciences,  and  the  growth  of  the  scientific  spirit, 
imperatively  call  for  the  employment  of  a  class  of  men  who 
are  investigators  rather  than  teachers.  It  is  not  intended  to 
intimate  that  there  is  a  neces.sary  choice  of  the  one  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  exclusion  of  the  other,  or  that  the  spirit  of  the  one  entirely 
precludes  the  spirit  of  the  other.  There  is  no  such  sharp  and 
complete  division  as  that.  A  successful  teacher  must  give 
himself  to  investigation  and  research,  or  dry-rot  sets  in  and  he 
is  soon  relegated  to  the  educational  .scrap-heap — or  ought  to 
be!  And  one  pre-eminently  an  investigator  finds  the  lecture 
room  and  its  students  helpful  indeed,  unless  he  is  dominated  by 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the  remark,  “  I  am  always  willing  to 
try  my  theories  on  the  dog.”  Yet  say  what  we  may  about 
notable  exceptions,  and  there  are  a  few ,  the  temper  which  turns 
a  man  to  investigation  and  re.search,  and  the  temper  which 
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makes  a  successful  and  inspiring  teacher,  are  not  quite  the 
same — even  if  not  wholly  different.  The  one  is  constantly 
getting,  the  other  constantly  giving;  the  one  is  all  intellect,  the 
other  has  sympathetic  emotion;  the  one  shuts  himself  within  a 
narrow  field  and  deprecates  and  fears  intrusion  and  interrup¬ 
tion,  the  other  throws  down  every  harrier  between  himself  and 
the  world;  the  one  counts  and  classifies  and  measures  and 
weighs,  the  other  deals  with  masses  with  a  certain  brave  indif¬ 
ference  to  details;  the  one  pays  strictest  and  final  regard  to  the 
formation  of  correct  judgments,  the  other  trusts  somewhat  to 
his  instincts  and  imi)ulses;  the  one  works  most  carefully  with 
most  delicate  engraving  tools,  the  other  paints  with  a  large 
brush  in  broad  lines  and  strokes  and  with  heavy  colors;  one 
is  always  counting  the  cost,  the  other  is  divinely  prodigal;  one 
is  the  martinet  and  camp  disciplinarian,  the  other  is  a  Ixjrn 
winner  of  men ;  the  one  cares  only  for  light  as  analyzed  by  the 
spectroscope,  the  other  consciously  rejoices  in  the  free-flooding 
sunshine  of  God.  It  is  not  intended  to  contrast  these  to  the 
disparagement  of  either;  but  simply  to  establish  the  fact  that 
it  is  rare  indeed  that  these  are  or  can  be  successfully  blended. 

Now,  if  an  electrical  plant  is  to  be  installed,  a  skilled  elec¬ 
trical  engineer  must  be  secured;  and  one  need  not  inquire  too 
closely  into  anything  but  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  work  imme¬ 
diately  in  hand.  Something  of  this  liecomes  true  if  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  school  of  electrical  engineering  is  to  be  established; 
and  much  of  this  is  true  of  much  other  similar  work  now  under¬ 
taken  by  educational  institutions.  That  institution  will  cer¬ 
tainly  suffer  which  does  not  place  in  any  given  chair  a  man  who 
can  easily  and  surely  hold  the  confidence  of  those  citizens  who 
are  most  directly  interested  in  the  work  of  that  chair.  But  the 
temper  and  character  of  such  a  man  are  rarely  the  temper  and 
character  of  a  teacher;  and  Ijesides,  the  demands  of  administra¬ 
tion  in  such  a  department  naturally  and  effectually  prevent  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching.  Therefore  the  institution  must  have  suffi¬ 
cient  resources  to  secure  (practically)  two  faculties,  one  of 
teaching  and  the  other  of  investigation  and  research;  or  it  must 
accept  such  a  combination  of  these  qualities  as  is  possible  in 
each  man.  It  is  entirely  fair  and  proper  to  say  that  under  the 
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latter  conditions  the  results  are  rarely  satisfactory  on  either 
side. 

That  portion  of  the  public  which  includes  the  patrons  of 
higher  education  and  special  training  is  not  often  either  intelli¬ 
gent  or  tolerant  about  all  this.  A  clamor  is  made  for  changed 
conditions  without  any  apparent  willingness  to  furnish  the 
means  by  which  alone  such  changed  conditions  are  possible. 
There  is  insistence  to  the  point  of  imperative  demand  that  A  or 
B  or  C  be  secured  for  this  chair  or  that,  because  he  happens  to 
be  in  the  eye  of  that  segment  of  the  public  especially  interested 
in  his  work;  when  those  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
ministration  know  perfectly  well  that  he  is  not  the  man  for  the 
place,  all  conditions  considered.  The  conditions  elsewhere 
prove  more  favorable,  not  only  for  securing  him,  but  for  his 
success;  and  he  goes  to  some  other  institution.  Students  fol¬ 
low  him,  and  the  first  institution  is  counted  as  slow  and  its 
managers  are  called  incompetent.  The  strife  between  institu¬ 
tions,  and  between  institutions  and  the  public,  along  such  lines, 
is  constant  and  hot;  tho  possibly  not  always  open  and  in  sight. 

In  his  relations  to  the  general  public  the  man  given  to  in¬ 
vestigation  always  has  a  certain  definite  advantage,  in  that  the 
results  of  his  work  are  tangible  and  visible  and  generally  at¬ 
tractive.  He  who  fills  a  museum  with  collections,  or  equips  an 
effective  laboratory,  or  installs  fine  machinery  and  up-to-date 
apparatus,  can  secure  ready  recognition.  Quaint  forms  from 
the  remote  past,  embedded  in  the  rock ;  rare  and  brilliant  speci¬ 
mens  in  entomology,  the  whir  of  busy  wheels,  the  resounding 
clangor  of  anvils,  the  spitting  lathes  and  the  hoarse  saws,  even 
the  stuffed  zoological  freaks  bleeding  excelsior  at  every  pore — 
yes,  even  the  frequent  magazine  article  or  scarcely  less  frequent 
monograph  or  volume — these  appeal  much  more  powerfully  to 
the  passing  visitor,  to  the  stray  legislator,  to  the  average 
Croesus,  to  the  general  public,  than  does  the  quiet  classroom  in 
the  classics  or  history  or  economics,  even  tho  there  be  a  rare 
touch  of  enthusiasm.  The  unreasoning  impatience  of  only  too 
many  people  found  expression  in  the  query  once  put  to  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Raymond,  “  Why  don’t  you  write  something?  ” 
“  Because,”  was  the  instant  reply,  “  my  entire  strength  goes  in 
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daily  ministration  to  my  educational  children.”  Said  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  position  in  an  Eastern  college,  when  asked,  ”  What 
have  you  produced?”  “Two  senators,  three  judges,  and 
many  good  citizens  ” ;  an  answer  that  may  well  be  remembered 
and  pondered  by  some  high  in  educational  position  and  power, 
as  well  as  by  the  public  at  large. 

But  tho  they  are  under  extraordinary  pressure,  educa¬ 
tional  administrators  cannot  escape  sharp  and  just  criticism  if 
they  forget  that  actual  teaching  power,  the  ability  to  excite 
interest  and  to  hold  attention,  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  to  stimu¬ 
late  thought — this  is  of  prime  importance.  To  accept  this 
principle  and  stay  by  it  calls  for  no  small  amount  of  moral  and 
administrative  courage.  In  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  question  was  once  asked, 
plainly  and  directly :  “  How  many  of  the  college  presidents 
now  on  this  floor  have  made  their  iirst  inquiry  about  new  men, 
that  respecting  their  actual  and  positive  power  in  the  class¬ 
room?”  At  least  fifteen  presidents  were  in  attendance,  but 
”  they  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse.”  Appar¬ 
ently,  not  one  had  asked,  “  Can  he  teach?  ” — as  the  test  ques¬ 
tion  ;  not  one  had  made  the  possession  of  this  power  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor.  President  Francis  A.  Walker  once  said  that 
he  doubted  if  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  those  whom  he  had 
known  as  members  of  college  and  university  faculties  pos¬ 
sessed  in  a  special  degree  the  ability  to  impart  knowledge,  and 
that  even  less  were  able  to  establish  cordial  and  helpful  rela¬ 
tions  with  any  large  number  of  their  students.  The  writer  of 
this  article  has  known  intimately  the  faculties  of  at  least  four 
universities,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  given  to  educational 
endeavor :  and  has  noted  with  constant  and  increasing  anxiety 
the  small  number  of  graduates  who,  in  returning  to  their  alma 
mater,  seek  out  their  one-time  instructors  with  the  eagerness 
and  warmth  of  feeling  which  mark  the  recognition  of  close 
and  helpful  and  friendly  relations.  The  occupant  of  one  chair 
— one  only! — whose  students  of  even  twenty  years’  standing 
still  trusted  him  and  loved  him,  still  came  to  him  in  person  or 
by  letter  for  counsel  or  for  approbation,  still  expected  him  to 
be  interested  in  their  whereabouts  and  whatabouts,  still  asked 
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all  manner  of  favors  of  him  with  a  confidence  born  of  all  these 
years  of  glad  acquiescence  and  service — this  man  was  regarded 
as  a  phenomenon,  an  anomaly,  and  as  not  altogether  above  sus¬ 
picion  as  to  his  “  methods  ” !  Let  any  unprejudiced  person 
move  freely  among  the  students  of  any  institution,  or  at  any 
university  club,  seeking  information  on  this  point  precisely  as 
he  would  seek  information  about  anything  else;  and  he  will  be 
surprised  at  the  unanimity  with  which  both  recent  and  older 
graduates  will  deny  personal  influence  and  instructional  power 
to  the  majority  of  those  under  whom  their  college  work  was 
carried  on.  A  physicist  of  high  standing,  who  was  recently 
asked  how  his  attention  and  interest  happened  to  be  turned  in 
that  direction,  answered,  “  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  col¬ 
lege  when  the  professor  of  physics  had  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever.  An  eight-hundred-dollar  tutor  took  his  place;  and  for 
the  first  time  in  more  than  thirty  years  was  physics  taught  in 
that  college !  ”  Such  conditions  are  by  no  means  as  excep¬ 
tional  as  they  ought  to  be.  Against  such  conditions  it  is  well 
to  protest;  as  unnecessary,  as  wasteful  of  both  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  defeating  the  true  end  of  all  education. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  in  a  mournfully  apologetic 
tone,  as  one  might  say  “  Please  excuse  us  for  continuing  to 
exist  and  for  cumbering  the  ground  ” — What  is  to  become  of 
the  small  colleges?  The  answer  is  not  as  difficult  as  some 
believe.  Having  no  need  of  men  who  are  pre-eminently  in¬ 
vestigators,  let  the  small  colleges  give  strictest  attention  to  the 
creation  of  faculties  in  which  teaching-power  largely  predomi¬ 
nates.  There  is  scarcely  a  so-called  minor  college  in  New 
England  or  the  Atlantic  States  the  endowment  of  which  will 
not  fairly  meet  such  demands.  If  the  administrative  authori¬ 
ties  of  any  such  college  will  have  the  grace  and  the  courage  to 
examine  carefully  its  curriculum,  cut  out  everything  that  is 
more  properly  graduate  study,  eliminate  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
what  are  known  as  graduate  or  university  methods;  reduce  the 
work  in  science  to  those  elemental  forms  by  which  a  youngster 
may  secure  a  reasonably  intelligent  impression  «f  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  any  given  science,  and  of  the  place  and 
value  of  that  science  in  the  world  at  large  (do  not  let  six 
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months’  study  of  the  angleworm  constitute  all  the  biology  in 
the  curriculum!);  rearrange  its  entire  work  upon  the  sounder 
philosophy  of  later  educational  research,  with  some  reasonable 
recognition  of  relative  educational  values  and  relations;  de¬ 
termine  that  its  classes  or  divisions  shall  never  include  to  ex¬ 
ceed  twenty  students;  say  frankly  that,  as  a  lad  has  but  one 
chance  at  instruction  and  inspiration,  he  shall  have  that  chance 
under  known  and  approved  instructors  who  have  power,  mag¬ 
netism,  and  enthusiasm — and  stay  by  this  decision  at  any  cost 
of  personal  discomfort  because  of  the  possible  necessity  of  dis¬ 
turbing  long-time  personal  or  institutional  relations — any 
minor  college  that  will  do  this  will  find  its  students  trooping 
home  on  their  first  vacation  with  hats  high  in  the  air  for  their 
teachers,  and  longing  to  return ;  will  find  its  doors  besieged  by 
a  clamorous  crowd  seeking  admission,  at  the  end  of  the  very 
first  year  of  the  experiment;  and  will  find  flowing  into  its 
coffers  ample  means  for  continuing  and  even  for  enlarging 
such  work.  Among  a  large  number  of  the  best-known  educa¬ 
tors  of  this  country  this  general  statement  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  smaller  college  is  accepted  without  hesitation  and  with¬ 
out  shading  it  off  in  the  least. 

It  may  be  said,  it  has  been  said,  that  such  men  are  so  rare 
that  the  larger  institutions  will  tempt  them  away  from  the 
smaller  colleges  as  soon  .as  their  reputations  have  become 
established.  Well,  a  worse  fate  might  come  to  a  small  college 
than  to  have  its  teaching  largely,  if  not  entirely,  in  the  hands 
of  bright,  ambitious,  young  fellows,  whose  future  is  still  before 
them;  even  tho  their  tenure  of  office  did  not  average  more 
than,  say,  five  years.  A  college  faculty  is  not  in  serious  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  surcharged  with  youth  and  vigor  and  enthusiasm, 
tho  in  a  true  teacher  these  qualities  are  perennial.  It  is  men, 
old  or  young,  whose  future  is  behind  them  who  are  dangerous 
and  burdensome. 

But  while  the  larger  colleges  and  the  still  fewer  universities 
may  and  do  offer  great  inducements  to  the  investigator  and  to 
the  man  of  research,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  either 
can  or  will  offer  to  the  enthusiastic  teacher  the  conditions  which 
alone  are  satisfactory  to  him  and  will  bring  him  contentment : 
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that  is,  the  positive  assurance  of  small  classes;  of  foundation 
work  as  well  as  advanced  work;  of  opportunity  and  leisure  for 
personal  contact;  and  above  all  the  institutional  tradition  and 
precedent  of  hearty  and  sympathetic  and  even  affectionate  co¬ 
operation  between  student  and  faculty.  The  true  teacher  seeks 
for  all  these,  and  creates  them,  just  as  keenly  and  as  surely  as 
the  investigator  seeks  for  laboratories  and  equipment  and 
creates  these. 

Wanted,  then,  a  teacher!  Not  a  recitation-post,  not  a  wind- 
vane,  not  a  water  gauge,  not  a  martinet,  not  a  pedant,  not  a 
pedagog — the  mere  slave  to  the  student;  but  a  teacher,  “  one 
who  is  a  combination  of  heart,  and  head,  and  artistic  training, 
and  favoring  circumstances.”  One  who  has  that  enthusiasm 
which  never  calculates  its  sacrifices,  and  is  willing  to  endure  all 
things  if  only  good  may  come.  One  who  loves  his  work;  who 
throws  his  whole  soul  into  it;  who  makes  it  his  constant  and 
beloved  companion  by  day  and  by  night,  waking  and  sleeping; 
who  can  therefore  see  more  in  his  work  than  can  any  other, 
and  who  therefore  finds  in  it  possibilities  which  bring  his  whole 
nature  into  play;  who  catches  from  its  very  barrenness  of  out¬ 
look  an  inspiration  which  quickens  the  blood  in  his  veins;  one 
who  faces  its  difficulties  with  an  indomitable  temper.  One 
who  has  that  genius  which  someone  has  happily  defined  as 

an  infinite  capacity  for  work  growing  out  of  an  infinite  power 
of  love.”  One  who  feels  the  keenest  self-reproach  because 
students  fail  to  advance :  who  believes  that  it  is  largely  his  own 
fault  if  they  do  not  learn.  One  who  can  change  the  sham¬ 
bling  and  uncertain  mental  gait  of  the  average  student  into 
firm  and  definite  and  well-ordered  activity.  One  who  can  take 
that  nebulous,  filmy,  quivering  mass  which  a  boy’s  family  and 
friends  kindly  call  his  brain,  and  give  it  clearness  of  outline, 
and  toughen  its  fiber,  and  make  it  lithe  and  sinewy.  One  who 
tries  to  clear  up  a  bewildered  brain;  who  has  infinite  patience 
and  pity  for  the  weak;  who  will  not  suffer  them  to  be  crowded 
to  the  wall ;  who  believes  there  is  more  glory  in  the  salvation 
of  the  one  stupid  and  slow  than  of  the  ninety  and  nine  who 
need  not  a  master.  One  who  can  open  the  mind  of  a  boy  with¬ 
out  committing  statutory  burglary.  One  who  understands 
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that  a  lawless  and  disintegrated  herd  of  hlasi  young  men  does 
not  constitute  a  college.  One  who  can  develop  the  spiritual 
side  of  a  boy’s  nature,  his  character,  the  man  in  him,  the  man 
of  feeling  and  emotion  which  can  and  will  dominate  both  mind 
and  muscle.  One  who  in  all  this  will  do  little  more,  after  all, 
than  help  the  lad  to  help  himself;  will  do  it  all  thru  him  and 
largely  by  him.  One  who  can  teach  the  boy  how  to  get  life — 
a  far  grander  thing  than  to  get  a  living.  Above  all,  one  who 
feels  that  as  a  teacher  he  is  a  born  leader  of  men,  a  kingly 
citizen,  and  who  does  not  propose  to  be  degraded  from  his 
high  estate. 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  POWER  OF  THE  COL¬ 
LEGE  PRESIDENT/ 


Gathering  as  vve  do  to  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  a  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  honored  university,  the  theme  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  as  both  pertinent  to  the  occasion  and  as  timely  in  view 
of  recent  discussion,  is  the  limitations  of  the  president’s  power 
in  the  American  college.  In  the  brief  time  allotted  me,  I  shall 
treat  the  subject  merely  in  its  relation  to  the  three  bodies  which 
it  chiefly  concerns — the  trustees,  the  faculty,  and  the  students. 

The  trustees  represent  the  supreme  authority,  subject  only  to 
the  legislative  body  that  appointed  them  and  to  the  conditions 
of  their  charter.  On  them  the  President’s  tenure  of  office  and 
salary  depend.  In  most  colleges  he  is  made,  also,  a  member  of 
the  corporation,  and  frequently  its  president,  but  his  vote  counts 
no  more  than  that  of  one  of  his  associates,  and  like  them,  he  is 
subject  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  They  may  assert  their 
authority  so  restrictively  that  he  will  become  merely  their 
executive  agent,  or,  thru  indifference  or  preoccupation,  they 
may  leave  the  administration  so  completely  in  his  hands  that 
the  corporation  will  become  of  little  more  account  than  a 
passive  seal  to  give  legal  validity  to  his  acts.  In  either  case 
the  institution  is  likely  to  suffer  a  grievous  injury.  The  men 
best  qualified  for  the  presidency  will  not  accept  it  on  the  con¬ 
dition  of  becoming  merely  an  executive  officer;  and  no  college, 
however  able  its  president,  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  its  trustees.  When  due  care  has 
been  taken  to  select  trustees  of  broad  views  and  practical 
sagacity,  representing  varied  pursuits, — the  more  representa¬ 
tive  the  better, — they  supplement  a  president’s  deficiencies,  and 
multiply  his  resources.  Their  friendly  opposition  will  serve  to 
correct  his  judgment,  and  their  wise  suggestions  will  improve 
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his  plans.  Factious  opposition,  springing  from  narrow-minded¬ 
ness  or  obstinate  self-will,  may,  it  is  true,  do  much  to  make 
the  administration  of  any  man  a  failure.  That  evil,  however, 
is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  those  which  arise  from  the  imperious 
temper  of  a  president  who  practically  usurps  the  functions  of 
the  governing  body  and  acts  without  the  aid  or  restraint  of  the 
corporation.  Of  course,  it  is  of  primal  importance  that  the 
trustees  should  select  a  man  to  whom  they  can  grant  the  liberty 
essential  to  successful  leadership;  and  while  they  may  properly 
refuse  to  sanction  some  of  the  measures  which  he  advocates, 
they  should  not  compel  him  to  execute  any  to  which  he  is 
much  opposed.  To  his  opinion  in  the  selection  of  teachers, 
especially,  the  greatest  deference  should  be  given.  Nor 
should  he  be  required,  by  majority  vote,  either  to  appoint  or  to 
retain  a  teacher  whom  he  considers  unfit  for  a  position.  When 
on  such  an  issue  he  can  no  longer  secure  the  support  of  the 
corporation,  both  self-respect  and  the  interest  of  the  institution 
would  seem  to  demand  a  president’s  resignation. 

It  is  in  his  relation  to  the  faculty,  however,  that  the  president 
may  find  the  greatest  aid  and  the  greatest  hindrance  to  his 
work.  They  determine,  more  than  any  other  body,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  college,  and  in  manifold  ways  they  may  strengthen  or 
weaken  its  administration.  It  is  much  harder  to  get  a  good 
faculty  than  to  get  a  good  working  corporation.  First-class 
teachers  are  rare.  No  college  or  university,  however  rich  or 
powerful,  has  enough  of  them.  Those  best  endowed  some¬ 
times  feel  their  professional  poverty  most  keenly,  and  are 
forced  to  supply  their  deficiencies  with  second-rate  men.  The 
typical  faculty  represents  great  inequalities  of  intellectual  at¬ 
tainments  and  personal  power.  If  it  be  an  old  institution,  the 
president  will  find,  at  first,  most  of  the  teachers  lietter  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  internal  management  than  himself;  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  his  peers;  the  heads  of  the  departments  gener¬ 
ally  his  superiors  in  their  knowledge  of  the  branches  which 
they  teach.  Exceptionally  fortunate  is  the  college,  if  in  its 
teaching  force  there  be  found  no  clogs. 

How  shall  this  heterogeneous  company  become  an  organic 
unity  where  the  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of 
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thee,  nor  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  thee?  Can  it 
be  accomplished  most  effectually  by  giving  the  president  auto¬ 
cratic  power  ?  This  has  been  affirmed  recently  in  an  entertain¬ 
ing  article  in  the  Atlantic  monthly,  by  “One  of  the  guild," 
who  maintains  that  the  president  of  a  college  should  have  the 
same  authority  that  the  president  of  a  commercial  corpora¬ 
tion  has  over  his  subordinates.  The  general  policy  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  the  requirements  for  admission  and  degrees,  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  students — ^all  should  be  determined  by  him,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  the  trustees.  The  remedy,  in  short,  for  the  chief 
defects  in  the  administration  of  our  colleges  is  presidential 
autocracy. 

Nor  are  illustrations  wanting  of  the  practical  application  of 
this  remedy.  “  We  have  no  faculty  meetings  now,"  said  a 
professor  in  one  of  our  large  colleges  of  recent  origin.  “  We 
had  them  at  first,  but  there  was  so  much  quarreling,  and  so  little 
progress  made,  that  the  president  decided  to  have  none,  and 
he  manages  the  college  now  as  he  thinks  best,  or  thru  the 
committees  which  he  appoints.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  relief, 
and  there  is  less  friction  between  departments.”  Said  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  another  college :  “  Our  president  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
tyrant,  but  he  succeeds  in  getting  funds  and  in  keeping  the 
college  well  to  the  front,  so  that  we  are  disposed  to  let  him 
have  his  own  way.” 

Autocracy,  however,  is  a  hazardous  expedient,  and  is  likely 
to  prove  ultimately  as  pernicious  in  a  college  as  it  is  in  a  state. 
It  induces  too  great  reliance  upon  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  a  despot,  and  too  little  upon  those  of  a  gentleman.  Infalli¬ 
bility  and  omniscience  are  not  the  prerogatives  of  college  presi¬ 
dents,  and  the  conceit  of  them  should  not  appear  as  their 
foible.  Like  men  generally,  they  need  to  learn  the  strength  or 
the  weakness  of  their  measures  in  the  light  of  other  minds, 
and  to  get  the  broader  outlook  which  comes  when  a  subject  is 
seen  from  various  standpoints. 

Granted  that  a  man  of  superior  intellectual  and  moral  power 
might  effect  some  desirable  changes  more  speedily  than  if  he 
were  compelled  to  wait  for  the  tardy  approval  of  those  more 
sluggish  and  less  intelligent,  still  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
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for  the  permanent  life  of  the  institution,  the  autocratic  spirit 
will  be  the  most  quickening  and  fruitful.  A  college  is  not  a 
mechanism  directed  by  a  master  workman.  Its  aim  is  not  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  but  the  development  of  character  and 
intelligence.  This  must  be  accomplished  by  the  exposition 
rather  than  by  the  imposition  of  opinion,  by  persuasion  rather 
than  by  coercion.  The  most  progressive  president  can  afford 
to  tolerate  the  sometimes  tedious  discussions  of  faculty  meet¬ 
ings,  in  order  to  secure  that  unanimity  of  thought  and  senti¬ 
ment  which  will  make  his  associate  teachers  more  efficient  co¬ 
adjutors  in  the  prosecution  of  his  plans.  One  man  power  is 
apt  to  enfeeble  or  to  alienate  those  who  are  subject  to  it.  In 
educational  procedure  it  is  better  to  lead  than  to  drive.  A 
heavier  load  can  be  moved  and  greater  speed  made,  when  all 
pull  together.  Successful  autocrats  are  few,  and  however 
long  their  term  of  service,  it  is  short  compared  with  the  life  of 
an  institution.  If  they  leave  as  an  inheritance  a  spirit  which 
has  suppressed  free  inquiry,  and  which  has  made  it  difficult  to 
secure  and  retain  teachers  of  strong  personality,  the  loss  will 
probably  be  greater  than  any  apparent  gain  which  may  have 
come  thru  the  rapid  achievements  of  a  Napoleonic  policy. 
In  many  colleges  veto  power  over  faculty  action  is  granted  the 
president,  and  it  may  be  a  desirable  safeguard,  as  it  is  in  civil 
assemblies,  against  hasty  legislation;  but  a  president,  if  he  be 
wise,  will  exercise  that  prerogative  sparingly,  if  ever,  and  he 
will  suffer  no  serious  loss  if  it  be  denied  him.  In  our  oldest 
college  and  university,  no  veto  power  whatever  is  given  to  its 
president.  In  the  corporation  his  vote  counts  no  more  than 
that  of  any  other  member.  In  the  faculty,  where  every  mem¬ 
ber  whose  appointment  is  for  more  than  one  year  has  an  equal 
right  of  speech  and  suffrage,  and  in  the  board  of  overseers 
elected  by  the  alumni — which  has  veto  power  over  both  cor¬ 
poration  and  faculty, — the  president  has  only  a  single  vote. 
But  notwithstanding  these  limitations  to  his  authority,  whereby 
his  projects  may  be  frustrated  by  men  less  clear-sighted  than 
himself,  I  venture  to  say,  the  man  who  to-day  stands  pre¬ 
eminent  in  the  academic  authority  which  he  exercises  is  the 
president  of  Harvard  University.  Few  men  have  been  more 
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vigorously  opposed  or  have  seen  their  measures  more  often 
defeated  by  the  rule  of  the  majority,  but  every  educator  knows 
how  royally  he  has  triumphed  over  these  limitations  to  his 
power,  and  how  they  have  contributed  to  his  success. 

The  atmosphere  of  republican  institutions  is  not  favorable 
to  autocracy;  and  the  president  of  an  American  college  is  likely 
to  find  his  power  augmented  rather  than  lessened  by  treating 
his  faculty  as  a  parliamentary  body  with  constitutional  rights, 
which  he  is  bound  to  respect  and  maintain. 

Finally,  in  the  relation  of  a  college  president  to  its  students 
the  same  principles  will  apply;  he  may  increase  his  power  by 
constitutional  limitations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  give  up  the  dictatorial  ix)licy  which  has  prevailed  in 
most  American  colleges  in  the  management  of  the  student 
body,  and  to  return  to  some  of  the  forms  of  democratic  student 
government  which  existed  in  the  earliest  European  universi¬ 
ties.  Undergraduates  as  a  class  are  too  immature  to  legislate 
on  matters  which  most  deeply  affect  their  educational  interests, 
but  there  are  questions  concerning  their  social  life  which  they 
are  competent  to  decide;  and  it  is  a  valuable  educational 
process  for  them,  also,  to  have  the  responsibility  of  legislation. 
They  will  be  disix)sed  to  observe  the  laws  which  they  enact 
more  faithfully,  and  to  criticise  them  less  captiously,  than  if 
the  same  laws  were  imposed  by  a  superior  body  in  which  they 
had  no  voice.  Where  such  a  system  has  been  adopted,  its 
benefits  have  appeared  in  lessening  both  the  traditional 
antipathy  of  the  students  to  the  faculty,  and  the  tenacity  with 
which  they  cling  to  hereditary,  barbaric  customs.  And  a  great 
deal  is  gained,  if  thereby  they  become  the  allies  instead  of  the 
opponents  of  the  administration. 

It  is  a  misnomer,  which  may  be  a  source  of  serious  mis¬ 
understanding,  to  call  the  youngest  and  least  authoritative 
assembly  the  Senate ;  for  whatever  legislative  functions  may  be 
granted  to  the  students,  they  evidently  should  be  subordinate 
to  the  trustees  and  faculty.  Veto  ix)wer  over  their  legislation 
the  president  undoubtedly  should  possess,  but  this  prerogative 
he  will  not  often  need  to  exercise  as  he  wins  the  students’  con¬ 
fidence,  and  they  learn  to  respect  his  opinions. 
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In  fact,  it  may  be  said,  in  his  relations  to  all  the  bodies  over 
which  he  presides,  whether  veto  ix>wer  be  granted  him  in  their 
by-laws  or  not,  his  most  effectual  veto  is  in  himself,  in  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  own  personality.  What  he  is  will  determine 
more  than  any  legislative  enactment  what  his  authority  will  be. 
The  greatest  limitations  to  his  jx^wer  are  in  himself.  To  main¬ 
tain  and  increase  his  sway,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  he 
be  able  to  repeat  sincerely  the  Master’s  words,  “Ye  call  me 
Master  and  Lord,  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am,  but  I  am  among 
you  as  one  that  serveth.”  His  authority  will  be  proportional 
to  the  faithfulness  and  efficiency  of  his  service.  Opixjsition, 
harsh  and  unjust  criticism,  he  will  undoubtedly  meet;  the  oppo¬ 
sition  he  can  most  triumphantly  overcome,  and  the  criticism 
he  can  most  conclusively  answer,  by  assiduously  developing  in 
himself  the  best  traits  of  mind  and  heart.  Adding  to  the 
strength  and  courage  of  his  convictions  that  charity  which  is 
not  easily  puffed  up,  he  will  learn  how  to  accommodate  him¬ 
self  to  others,  how  to  bear  with  them,  how  to  win  their  confi¬ 
dence  and  to  secure  their  friendly  co-operation. 

A  man  thus  disposed  grows  more  powerful  with  his  years. 
His  word  has  the  forceful  momentum  of  his  achievements  and 
established  character.  Anderson  at  Rochester,  Hopkins  at 
Williams,  Wayland  at  Brown,  Woolsey  at  Yale,  show  how  the 
president  of  a  college,  by  magnanimity,  by  wisdom,  by  un¬ 
selfish  ministry,  can  win  an  authority  more  extensive  than  legis¬ 
lators  could  ever  grant  to  their  executive  officer,  more  absolute 
than  the  most  ambitious  autocrat  could  ever  attain.  Men  like 
these  give  to  colleges  their  most  permanent  and  extensive  in¬ 
fluence.  For  Rochester  University  we  can  wish  no  better  for¬ 
tune  than  the  power  of  such  a  life  in  the  president  whom  she 
inaugurates  to-day. 

L.  Clark  Seelye 

Smith  College, 

Northampton,  Mass. 


SCHOOL  REMINISCENCES,  (I) 


Before  I  was  old  enough  to  attend  school  I  had  often  heard 
my  parents  talk  with  relatives  and  neighbors  about  the  schools 
and  schoolmasters  they  had  known,  and  how  the  boys  and  girls 
conducted  themselves,  and  the  pranks  they  sometimes  played 
upon  one  another  or  on  the  teacher.  These  topics  of  conver¬ 
sation  so  interested  me  that  in  rriy  own  mind,  in  advance,  I  had 
pictured  out  every  detail  of  school  work,  the  benches,  pupils, 
how  the  pupils  sat,  said  their  lessons,  played,  ate  their  dinners, 
and  literally  fought,  bled,  and  lived  thruout  the  school  term. 
To  heighten  my  feelings  in  this  imaginary  life,  the  people,  both 
young  and  old,  used  to  spell  at  night  around  the  fireside;  one 
would  pronounce  the  words  from  the  spelling  book  and  the 
others  would  spell.  At  times  the  old,  old  Webster’s  Spelling- 
book  would  be  used  instead  of  the  Elementary.  So  by  the 
time  I  was  six  years  old,  without  learning  the  words,  I  knew 
how  to  spell  several  hundred  words  from  having  heard  them 
spelled.  Frequently  during  each  day  I  would  go  around  spell¬ 
ing  words  aloud.  During  these  years  I  was  also  accustomed 
to  hear  the  older  people  on  Sundays  sing  hymns,  and  talk  of 
the  various  Bible  stories  and  characters.  These  were  always 
conversations  of  deep  interest  to  a  wondering  child  who  was 
trying  to  build  up  a  theory  of  how  things  came  to  be  on  the 
earth  as  he  knew  them.  As  I  look  back  over  that  period  in  my 
life  I  can  see  how  these  impressions  have,  with  little  change, 
clung  to  me  thruout  the  years.  The  people  I  heard  talk  were 
mostly  Baptists.  They  were  New  Englanders,  New  Yorkers, 
Virginians,  Kentuckians,  and  Tennesseeans,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  those  who  had  grown  up  from  desceindants  of  these.  All 
the  older  people  talked  Scripture.  They  compared  views  and 
argued,  sometimes  lustily.  The  real  Bible  stories,  which  I 
would  separate  from  these  discussions,  were  told  over  again 
and  again  by  my  mother,  father,  and  grandmother,  and  I  al- 
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ways  had  new  questions  to  ask  after  each  repetition.  No 
other  history  could  be  more  real  than  this  oral  history. 

Another  influence  entered  deeply  into  my  life  at  the  same 
period,  and  that  was  the  Lije  of  Francis  Marion  by  Weems. 
This  book  was  read  and  talked  over  in  my  hearing  till  I  knew 
the  substance  of  every  chapter.  I  lived  thru  the  entire  Revolu¬ 
tionary  period.  In  those  days  the  people  read  but  few  books, 
but  they  knew  them  better,  I  am  sure,  than  the  majority  of 
readers  know  the  books  they  read  now,  and  I  think  the  spirit  of 
doubt  had  not  taken  such  a  deep  hold  on  the  average  mind  as  it 
has  in  this  age. 

My  mother’s  father  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  I  heard 
more  or  less  talk  about  law  and  criminals,  and  such  things,  and 
there  grew  up  in  my  mental  equipment  dim  notions  of  the 
power  of  law  and  obedience  to  its  requirements;  I  suppose 
some  such  notion  as  the  average  small  boy  has  now  of  police 
authority.  At  any  rate  I  had  it,  and  it  meant  a  great  deal  to 
me. 

When  I  was  about  seven  years  old  I  went  to  school  one  week, 
as  well  as  I  now  remember.  I  was  put  to  spelling,  but  that 
week  left  few  impressions  on  my  mind.  That  week  I  saw  a 
book  called  a  geography.  It  was  left  on  the  writing  bench  at 
noon,  and  I  slipped  up  and  opened  it,  and  I  saw  the  picture  of  a 
man  sticking  a  butcher  knife  into  the  breast  of  a  bear;  the 
bear  was  reared  up  on  its  hind  feet  and  was  trying  to  hug  and 
bite  the  man.  I  asked  a  large  girl  what  the  reading  was  and  she 
said,  “  Norway.”  I  learned  no  more  than  that  of  geography, 
but  wondered  which  was  “  Norway  ” — the  man,  the  bear, 
or  the  fight.  If  I  said  a  lesson  that  week  I  do  not  now  recall  it, 
but  I  do  remember  that  a  boy  somewhat  larger  than  I  stuck  my 
thigh  with  a  honey-locust  thorn,  and  I  hit  him  when  he  did  it, 
and  the  teacher  made  us  stand  on  the  floor.  It  may  have  been 
that  this  was  the  reason  why  I  attended  this  school  a  week  and 
then  quit,  or  that  my  parents  did  not  send  me  longer.  The 
teacher  was  a  tall  man,  and  he  carried  a  switch  in  his  hand  as 
he  walked  around  over  the  floor.  I  knew  him  in  after-years 
and  the  people  called  him  a  good  teacher. 

Two  years  later  I  started  to  school  again — this  time  to  an 
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uncle.  We  lived  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  schoolhouse. 
My  book  was  a  “  blue-hack  speller.”  I  missed  school  two 
weeks  out  of  twelve;  but  I  spelled  and  read  thru  that  book. 
School  began  as  soon  as  the  teacher  came,  and  he  quit  in  time 
for  the  children  to  get  home  before  dark.  I  said  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  lessons  a  day.  The  big  boys  all  read  once  a  day, 
usually  from  the  Life  of  Washington,  or  the  Life  of  Marion, 
and  then  sat  out  in  the  woods  “  to  cipher,”  while  the  girls  and 
the  little  boys  stayed  in  the  schoolhouse  and  said  their  lessons. 
I  spelled  and  read  by  myself,  and  the  first  pupil  who  came  in  the 
morning  said  his  lessons  first  for  that  day.  The  walk  was  a 
long  one,  but  sister  and  I  started  early  each  morning.  The 
schoolhouse  was  made  of  logs;  a  cabin  set  in  the  thick  woods 
on  a  wagon  road  cut  thru  the  timl^er.  One  day  a  heavy  rain 
came  up  at  noon,  and  the  lightning  struck  a  linden  tree  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  schoolhouse,  and  more  than  half  of  us 
were  knocked  ofif  the  benches  on  to  the  floor.  I  can  see  the 
blue  and  red  rings  of  that  lightning  around  the  schoolhouse 
yet,  and  hear  the  howl  of  the  dog  as  he  was  recovering  from 
the  shock.  I  cried  and  wanted  to  go  home  to  mother.  At  this 
school  I  played  all  the  games  the  little  boys  played,  but  we  were 
not  permitted  to  play  marbles,  bull-pen,  or  cat,  with  the  big 
boys  and  the  teacher, 

I  also  listened  to  all  the  recitations,  and  I  heard  what  the 
teacher  said  to  the  big  lx>ys  about  their  “  sums.”  The  girls 
read  in  different  lx)oks,  and  after  a  lesson  was  once  read  I 
knew  it  very  well.  In  this  way  I  became  acquainted  with  a 
great  deal  of  reading  matter  that  I  never  read. 

There  was  one  drawback  in  going  to  this  school.  A  farmer 
by  whose  house  we  had  to  pass  had  a  large  pet  sheep,  and  when 
a  lamb  the  farmers’  lx)ys  had  taught  it  to  butt,  and  as  his  sheep- 
hood  would  frequently  wander  a  mile  or  so  along  the  road 
which  we  traveled,  there  was  no  way  of  telling  when  he  would 
see  us  and  start  after  us.  We  often  had  to  climb  saplings,  get 
on  big  logs,  or  clamber  up  to  the  top  rails  of  the  fence  to  get 
out  of  his  way,  and  he  would  not  always  go  away  after  he 
“  treed  ”  us. 

In  this  school  the  pupils  studied  spelling,  reading,  arithmetic, 
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and  the  big  boys  and  girls  wrote  in  their  copy  books  at  a  high 
bench  against  the  wall.  The  teacher  had  an  hour  for  “  setting 
copies,”  and  he  wrote  an  even,  round,  plain  hand.  The  ink 
was  made  by  boiling  the  bark  of  the  soft  maple  till  the  decoc¬ 
tion  was  quite  thick,  and  then  a  few  lumps  of  copperas  were 
added  to  fix  the  color,  which  was  either  black  or  dark  brown. 
In  the  fall  the  more  artistically  inclined  boys  and  girls,  espe¬ 
cially  the  smaller  ones,  would  gather  ripe  poke-berries  and 
squeeze  the  red  juice  out  of  them  into  a  bottle  and  write  with 
”  red  ink.”  My  first  efforts  at  “  straight  lines  ”  and  “  pot¬ 
hooks  ”  were  made  in  poke-berry  ink,  and  I  can  testify  to  the 
fact  that  “  I  painted  the  pages  red  ” !  Our  pens  were  always 
cleaned  by  ”  licking  them,”  and  the  faces  the  children  some¬ 
times  made  after  “  licking  their  pens  ”  were  terrible  to  behold. 

The  teacher  exercised  considerable  care  in  regard  to  pen¬ 
holding,  but  his  instruction  availed  little,  since  the  biggest  boys 
could  not  touch  the  floor  with  their  feet  when  they  sat  on  the 
high  bench  to  write.  The  little  fellows  sat  humped  up  and 
did  the  best,  perhaps,  they  could.  At  the  writing  time  there 
was  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  talking  indulged  in  by  the 
“  big  scholars,”  but  the  little  ones  were  promptly  suppressed. 

The  amount  of  “  ciphering  ”  done  at  these  schools,  and  in 
the  country  schools  generally  after  harv’est  till  time  to  gather 
corn  in  November,  covering  a  period  of  about  twelve  weeks, 
barring  two  weeks  for  “  corn-cutting,”  was  immense.  All  the 
big  boys,  as  soon  as  school  was  called  in  the  morning,  picked  up 
their  slates  and  arithmetics  and  went  to  the  woods,  and  seated 
themselves  on  logs,  against  trees,  or  lolled  in  the  shade,  and 
talked  and  worked  problems.  The  better  scholars  helped  the 
poorer  ones,  each  working  for  himself,  and  only  those  the  most 
advanced  in  arithmetic  ever  went  to  the  teacher  for  a  solution, 
unless  a  dispute  arose  as  to  how  a  problem  should  be  worked. 
When  a  pupil  had  found  a  problem  that  “  stalled  him,”  he 
balked  and  came  to  the  teacher,  provided  no  one  out  in  the 
woods  could  work  it.  Sometimes  the  best  places  to  work 
would  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  from  the  schoolhouse,  not 
far  from  a  peach  or  apple  orchard,  or  a  good  watermelon  patch. 
It  was  a  matter  of  honor  never  to  destroy  fniit  or  melons,  but 
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it  was  regarded  as  no  crime  to  go  into  an  orchard  or  melon 
patch  and  get  what  one  wanted  to  eat,  either  in  Illinois  or  Mis¬ 
souri  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  and  the  boys  who  went  forth  in 
quest  of  ciphering,  melons,  or  fruit,  frequently  went  to  their 
parents’  orchards,  just  as  everybody  went  into  a  “  blackberry 
patch  ”  to  pick  berries  to  eat  or  to  make  pies.  In  order  to 
have  the  necessary  wants  in  the  way  of  fruit  and  melons  sup¬ 
plied,  the  lesser  boys  usually  made  the  excursions  while  the 
larger  ones  worked  their  sums  and  explained  them  afterward. 
The  working  of  a  sum  was  a  simple  affair.  The  worker  set 
down  the  figures  and  did  the  work  as  the  sum  was  supposed  to 
require,  and  then,  when  he  had  finished  it,  he  “  would  spit  on  it 
and  rub  it  out,”  and  tell  you  “  to  work  it.”  If  you  tried  and 
failed,  he  would  repeat  the  performance,  and  you  tried  it  again. 
All  my  teachers  under  whom  I  studied,  or  rather  “  ciphered,” 
taught  arithmetic  the  same  way.  The  learner  got  a  glimpse  of 
the  work,  and  then  went  at  it  for  himself.  When  a  pupil  wan¬ 
dered  in  from  the  woods  to  have  the  teacher  work  a  sum,  this 
pupil  heard  the  little  scholars  recite  their  lessons  while  the 
teacher  worked,  and  sometimes  a  weak  teacher  was  kept  work¬ 
ing  sums  half  the  time.  ”  To  stall  the  teacher  ”  was  regarded 
as  a  master  feat  in  arithmetical  strategy.  Occasionally  the 
teacher  would  leave  the  schoolhouse  and  come  out  where  the 
boys  were  to  see  how  they  were  getting  along,'  or  maybe  to 
give  some  personal  assistance  in  arithmetic  or  to  talk  over  the 
neighborhood  news,  or  eat  peaches,  apples,  or  watermelons. 
If  anything  was  there  to  eat.  He  was  always  given  some  of 
whatever  there  was.  Frequently  he  took  apples  and  peaches 
back  to  the  schoolhouse  with  him,  and  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
of  my  teachers,  along  in  the  afternoons,  pare  two  or  three  apples 
and  give  some  of  the  pieces  to  the  smaller  children  in  school 
time.  Often  a  little  fellow  would  sidle  up  and  say,  “  Teacher, 
please  may  I  have  the  peelings  and  the  core?  ” 

About  twenty  minutes  before  time  to  quit  school  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  or  afternoon,  the  teacher  would  say,  “  Get  your  spelling 
lessons !  ”  and  then  everyone  in  the  schoolhouse  began  shouting 
the  words  and  spelling  as  loud  as  he  could.  This  was  the 
signal  for  all  “  cipherers  to  come  in,”  and  in  they  went  to  stand 
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up  and  spell.  Somtimes  by  way  of  diversion  the  spelling  les¬ 
sons  were  studied  and  spelled  in  the  woods,  especially  if  it 
was  a  hard  lesson.  After  the  little  class  had  spelled  and  the 
big  class  had  spelled,  noon  came,  and  the  girls  and  little  boys 
were  left  about  the  schoolhouse  while  the  teacher  and  the  big 
Ixjys  either  played  marbles,  bull-pen,  or  cat,  some  distance 
from  the  house.  When  the  weather  was  very  cold,  the  favo¬ 
rite  game  was  “  shinny.”  The  teacher,  unless  he  was  lame, 
always  played  with  the  boys  and  played  as  one  of  them.  He 
was  the  master  in  the  school,  and  in  case  of  dispute  he  was  the 
arbiter;  otherwise  he  was  as  one  of  the  big  boys.  As  I  look 
back  over  the  country  schools  I  first  attended,  my  teachers  were 
all  fair-minded  men — not  much  of  the  scholar,  but  really 
human. 

One  of  my  teachers  was  a  sort  of  Chesterfield.  He  made  all 
the  pupils  take  what  he  called  a  “  course  of  manners  ”  on 
Friday  afternoons.  The  thing  was  first  done  in  this  way:  He 
called  out  his  own  son  and  myself  before  the  school.  Then 
he  sent  me  outdoors,  and  at  a  signal  I  came  in.  As  I  entered 
the  door  the  teacher  greeted  me  as  follows :  “  Good-afternoon, 
Mr.  Greenwood,  I  hope  you  are  well.”  ”  Quite  well,”  I  was 
told  to  reply.  Next,  he  said,  ”  Mr.  Greenwood,  permit  me  to 
introduce  you  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Campbell.”  Mr.  Campbell 
and  I  shook  hands,  and  I  had  to  say,  “  Mr.  Campbell,  I  am 
happy  to  form  your  acquaintance.  I  hope  you  are  enjoying 
excellent  health.”  To  which  Mr.  Campbell  responded,  ”  I  am 
delighted  to  know  you,  Mr.  Greenwood.  Indeed  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  form  your  acquaintance.” 

He  taught  us  how  to  stand,  how  to  shake  hands,  how  to  place 
our  feet  when  bowing,  and  then  what  expressions  to  use  upon 
being  introduced  to  married  women,  young  women,  and  girls. 
He  would  have  one  pupil  introduce  another  to  all  the  other 
pupils  in  the  room,  and  he  kept  this  up  till  all  of  us  knew  what 
to  say,  what  to  do,  and  how  to  meet  a  guest,  offer  him  a  seat, 
and  so  forth. 

My  first  lesson  after  the  necessary  preliminary  drill  was  to 
introduce  the  teacher’s  son,  “  Mr.  Campbell,”  to  each  pupil  of 
the  school.  We  started  in,  and  I  had  introduced  him  to  about 
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twenty  pupils  when  we  came  to  a  boy  named  Samuel  Beam. 
I  went  thru  the  regulation  formula,  but  Master  Campbell 
balked.  Instead  of  saying,  “  Mr.  Beam,”  he  snuffled  thru  his 
nose — “  How  are  you.  Beam  ?  ”  And  his  father  could  get  no 
other  greeting  out  of  him.  The  boy  did  not  like  Beam,  and  in 
consequence  thereof  he  positively  refused  to  say  more,  and  his 
father  gave  him  a  whipping  for  disobedience  and  impoliteness. 
The  boy  afterward  told  the  other  boys  that  Beam  had  such  an 
ugly  face  that  he  could  not  call  him  “  Mr.” 

This  teacher  was  a  polite  man  and  he  endeavored  to  incul¬ 
cate  politeness  among  his  pupils  as  a  necessary  part  of  a  com¬ 
mon-school  education.  There  was  a  ludicrous  side  to  this :  to 
see  boys  and  girls,  all  barefooted  at  a  schoolhouse  in  the  back- 
woods,  bowing  and  scraping  and  imitating  what  this  man  re¬ 
garded  as  the  best  usage  in  polite  society.  This  was  before 
the  days  of  comic  papers,  and  now  such  a  performance 
would  receive  liberal  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  newspaper 
men. 

At  the  age  of  nine,  my  third  teacher.  Miss  Lucy  Thompson, 
told  my  father  that  I  ought  to  study  geography.  I  had  not 
yet  had  an  arithmetic,  but  had  picked  up  a  little  knowledge  of 
it  by  watching  other  boys,  somewhat  older,  do  their  sums. 
Father  bought  me  Mitchell’s  Geography  and  atlas.  The  first 
day  I  said  fourteen  lessons  in  it,  and  the  teacher  cut  me  down 
to  three  after  that.  I  must  have  spent  nearly  three  months 
in  this  book,  reading  it  thru  and  hunting  out  the  map  ques¬ 
tions.  The  summer  following  Mr.  Alfred  Lewis  came  around 
teaching  geography  classes.  The  term  was  ten  days.  Father 
sent  me  to  this  singing  geography  school  and  I  learned  from 
memory — a  plan  of  repetition  the  gentleman  followed — every¬ 
thing  on  Mitchell’s  atlas.  This  man  sang  the  mountains  of  the 
world  to  the  inspiring  air  of  “  Old  Dan  Tucker.”  That 
geography  sticks  to  me  to  this  day,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  whom  I 
learned  to  know  in  after  years,  said  that  I  learned  better  than 
anyone  he  had  ever  taught.  I  learned  all  the  facts  about  each 
object  mentioned  so  far  as  they  appeared  in  the  atlas  or  in  the 
text-book,  or  as  Mr.  Lewis  mentioned  them  incidentally.  I 
learned  more  local  geography  in  ten  days,  as  I  found  it  on  the 
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atlas,  than  it  is  possible  to  have  learned  in  any  other  way. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  in  modern  methods,  neither  is  there 
much  in  the  new  methods  of  teaching  spelling,  but  the  fact  is, 
method  has  little  in  it  when  compared  to  the  work  of  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  learner.  As  I  look  at  it  now  I  think  the  reason  I 
made  such  wonderful  progress  in  local  geography  was  that  I 
centered  all  my  faculties  on  it,  and  my  mind  was  not  diverted 
by  other  matters.  There  is  a  deep  educational  question  under¬ 
lying  it  after  all,  and  that  is,  how  do  we  know  that  the  best  way 
to  study  any  subject  is  not  to  take  one  thing  at  a  time  and  stick 
to  it  ?  The  best  student  I  ever  knew  would  not  take  during  his 
entire  course  more  than  three  studies,  and  he  was  master  in 
these,  no  difference  what  they  were. 

Late  in  the  fall  after  I  had  learned  geography,  my  father 
bought  me  a  slate  and  Smith’s  Arithmetic,  and  the  teacher  said 
I  could  cipher.  I  turned  my  attention  to  ciphering  and  I  went 
at  it  in  a  hurry,  so  that  in  three  months  I  had  worked  the  last 
problem  in  the  book,  “  the  man  shooting  the  squirrel.”  I  went 
over  it  so  rapidly  that  it  was  the  second  time  in  going  thru 
before  I  had  all  the  knowledge  Avell  pigeon-holed.  After  this 
I  traded  some  marbles  for  Adams’s  Arithmetic  and  I  worked 
thru  it,  tho  a  boy  one  day  accidentally  dropped  my  book  into  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  the  backs  came  off ;  yet  I  managed  to  keep 
the  pieces  till  I  “  ciphered  thru  it.”  Some  boys  had  Smiley’s 
Arithmetic  and  one  had  Ray’s,  and  father  bought  a  copy  of 
Ray’s  for  me.  It  was  harder  and  much  better  than  any  other 
I  had  used.  I  was  now  able  to  help  all  the  boys  in  school  in 
their  arithmetic,  altho  I  never  recited  a  lesson  in  it  to 
a  teacher  in  my  life.  I  now  read  in  McGuffey’s  old  Fourth 
Reader,  and  the  lessons  in  McGuffey’s  old  Readers  were  on  a 
much  higher  literary  plane  than  any  other  series  of  Readers 
since  issued  in  this  country,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  the  high 
moral  and  literary  standard  set  by  Dr.  McGuffey  has  not  been 
followed  by  others  instead  of  the  great  letting  down  in  Readers 
— now  not  much  above  senseless  twaddle.  As  character- 
builders  McGuffey’s  Readers  exerted  tremendous  influence  on 
two  or  three  generations  of  men  and  women.  Unfortunately 
that  high  standard  cannot  now  be  reached  by  the  silly  Readers 
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used  in  the  schools.  I  hope  the  period  of  dilution  has  expended 
itself. 

A  boy  came  to  school  with  one  of  McGuffey’s  Fifth  Readers, 
but  he  could  not  read  it,  so  I  borrowed  it  and  I  read  Marco 
Bozzaris  and  other  choice  selections.  This  boy,  who  had 
come  from  Massachusetts,  had  Cutter’s  Elementary  physi¬ 
ology  and  hygiene  and  he  lent  this  book  to  me  also.  I  had 
heard  talk  of  human  skeletons,  and  this  little  book  filled  me 
with  unspeakable  wonder  and  delight.  But  our  teacher  was  a 
stiff-necked  old  fellow,  and  whenever  he  looked  around  he 
had  to  turn  his  body,  and  this  gave  me  a  good  chance  to  hide 
the  book  before  he  could  catch  me  with  it.  The  boys,  not  in 
his  hearing,  however,  called  him  “  old  stiff-neck.”  He  was 
a  fairly  good  teacher,  I  suppose,  but  he  was  a  thirsty  soul  and 
frequently  “  fired  up  ”  on  Saturdays,  but  was  always  “  cooled 
down  by  Monday  morning.”  During  this  winter  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Sweet  came  from  New  York  to  our  neighborhood. 
He  taught  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  especially  reading.  He 
would  teach  a  month  at  a  time,  and  his  pupils  advanced  very 
rapidly.  I  studied  reading  and  arithmetic  under  him,  and  I  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  reading,  because  he  taught  the  sounds 
of  the  letters,  and  when  he  was  drilling  a  class  in  reading, 
— about  forty  of  us, — we  could  be  heard,  when  the  wind  was 
not  blowing  hard,  something  like  two  miles  from  the  church  in 
which  he  kept  his  school.  One  day  he  whipped  a  fifteen-year- 
old  girl  with  his  cane,  and  the  citizens  were  about  to  mob  him, 
and  he  fled  to  parts  unknown.  I  think  he  was  the  only  genuine 
teacher  I  ever  had,  but  he  must  have  been  an  impetuous  and 
irascible  man,  unable  to  control  his  temper.  He  asked  the  girl 
to  read,  and  she  wanted  him  to  excuse  her,  so  he  flew  at  her  in 
a  rage  and  beat  her  with  his  cane.  The  sympathy  of  the 
school  was  with  her.  What  I  learned  from  him  stuck  to  me 
well.  I  learned  cancellation,  cause  and  effect  in  arithmetic, 
the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  that  reading  was  something  more 
than  calling  words. 

The  next  school  I  attended  it  was  thought  by  somebody  that 
I  was  far  enough  along  to  study  grammar;  a  young  man  and 
two  young  women  were  trying  to  do  something  with  the  sub- 
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ject,  so  father  bought  a  copy  of  Smith’s  Grammar,  and  I  went 
at  it.  We  got  over  as  far  as  Rule  Fourteenth,  and  I  knew  the 
book  by  heart  as  far  as  I  had  studied  it.  The  only  thing  that 
puzzled  me  was — “  that  which  ”  and  the  “  thing  which.”  I 
tried  in  vain  to  find  out  each  of  these  “  which’s  ”  as  a  material, 
tangible,  visible  thing,  and  the  teacher  could  not  help  me.  I 
think  the  others  knew  no  more  about  the  subject  than  I  did.  I 
held  the  “  which’s  ”  in  my  mind  for  a  month  or  two,  and  finally 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  instead  of  saying  “  that  which,” 
or  the  “  thing  which,”  I  could  say  “  what  ”  and  be  done  with  it. 
This  was  a  great  mental  relief.  I  had  also  begun  to  read  in 
Wilson’s  History  of  the  United  States.  There  were  eight 
boys  and  girls  in  this  class  and  we  were  called  up  to  read  the 
first  thing  in  the  afternoon.  We  took  our  seats  on  a  long 
bench  and  read  around  several  times — each  reading  a  para¬ 
graph.  We  read  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pages  at  a  lesson,  and 
when  we  had  read  thru  the  book,  we  began  at  the  first  and  read 
thru  again.  I  supplemented  much  of  this  history  reading  by 
two  books  which  father  had  bought — Thomas’s  Pictorial  his¬ 
tory  of  America,  and  the  Western  pioneer  by  John  S.  Williams 
of  Cincinnati.  About  this  time  father  also  bought  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dick  and  I  read  these  books  very  carefully, 
and  some  parts  many  times.  They  opened  up  a  new  world  to 
me,  and  they  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  shaping  my  thoughts 
and  actions.  I  was  now  ready  to  read  anything  I  could  find, 
and  I  read  all  the  books  the  neighbors  had.  About  this  time 
I  saw  a  man  who  had  studied  algebra,  so  he  said,  and  I  wanted 
to  know  what  it  was  like,  so  he  asked  me  what  x  stood  for,  and 
I  replied  “  ten,”  and  he  then  told  me  that  x  stood  for  “  any¬ 
thing,”  and  this  was  indeed  a  deeper  mystery  to  me  than  “  that 
which,”  or  the  “  thing  which.”  I  never  saw  him  afterward, 
so  I  had  to  carry  this  dim,  vague  idea  till  I  eventually  bought 
an  algebra  and  began  to  read  it. 

An  uncle  of  mine,  a  young  man,  had  bought  Fowler’s 
Phrenology,  illustrated  and  applied,  and  once  or  twice  he  left 
it  out  of  his  trunk,  and  I  read  a  few  pages  in  it,  but  he  would 
not  let  me  have  it.  I  gathered  enough  from  it  to  see  that  it 
told  about  people,  the  different  kinds,  and  I  was  very  anxious 
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to  learn  about  them,  but  he  positively  refused  to  let  me  see  the 
book.  I  remembered  the  name,  and  a  few  years  later  when  I 
saw  it  advertised  in  a  newspaper  I  sent  for  it,  and  in  a  year  or 
two  I  had  read  nearly  all  that  had  been  written  on  that 
subject. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Chamberlain  taught  a  school  within 
about  three  miles  of  my  father’s  house,  and  I  went  twenty-five 
days  to  his  school,  carrying  a  rifle  with  me  to  shoot  at  deer  on 
the  way  to  and  from  school.  This  school  was  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  others  I  have  described,  except  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
wrote  a  very  beautiful  hand.  He  knew  little,  but  it  sufficed 
for  the  pupils  he  had.  Prior  to  this  I  had  studied  algebra, 
geometry,  mensuration,  Latin  grammar,  Spanish  grammar, 
Olmstead’s  Natural  philosophy,  Butler’s  Analogy,  phre¬ 
nology,  Combe’s  Constitution  of  man,  read  the  Bible  thru 
twice,  read  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri,  much  of  Rollin’s 
Ancient  history,  Plutarch’s  Lives,  the  Life  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  Napoleon  and  his  marshals,  Burritt’s  Astronomy, 
Comstock’s  Philosophy  and  Chemistry,  mythology,  Mrs.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Botany,  Cutter’s  Larger  physiology,  and  Gunn’s  Do¬ 
mestic  medicine.  I  had  also  borrowed  and  read  a  History  of 
the  world,  and  of  winter  evenings  would  walk  or  ride  anywhere 
within  eight  or  ten  miles  to  be  at  a  spelling  school  or  a  debate. 

The  summer  following  the  winter  after  I  had  attended  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  school  twenty-five  days,  a  short,  thickset  man, 
named  John  C.  Gibson,  from  Indiana,  moved  into  our  part  of 
the  country.  He  was  a  genial,  whole-souled  man  and  a  Baptist 
preacher.  He  was  self-made  and  pretty  well  made  at  that. 
He  liked  me  and  I  liked  him,  and  he  owned  about  fifty  books, 
and  I  gained  much  from  him.  He  lent  me  Campbell’s 
Rhetoric,  Hervey’s  Meditations,  Nelson  On  infidelity,  Gilles’s 
History  of  Greece,  and  Benson’s  Commentaries  on  the  Bible. 
It  was  he  who  asked  me  to  mark  on  a  bench  with  my  pocket 
knife  how  many  times  a  certain  preacher  during  his  sermon 
would  say,  “  on  this  occasion.”  I  did  so  out  of  curiosity,  and 
when  he  had  dismissed  the  congregation,  I  counted  79  marks 
to  his  credit.  Mr.  Gibson  moved  to  Kansas  and  died  there 
some  years  later.  He  was  a  popular  man  with  the  young 
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people,  and  one  could  not  be  with  him  without  learning  some¬ 
thing.  He  was  full  of  ideas,  and  knew  some  law  besides. 

In  the  fall  and  winter  following  I  attended  school  at  Kirks- 
ville.  Mo.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Sherman  came  there  and 
started  a  school.  He  held  e.xhibitions  every  week  or  two.  He 
was  a  good  teacher  of  reading,  grammar,  and  possibly  of  be¬ 
ginning  Latin.  I  studied  grammar,  algebra,  geometry,  and 
Latin  under  him.  I  learned  rapidly,  ancl  I  worked  out  all  the 
mathematical  problems  the  pupils  brought  to  him.  He  prayed 
at  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  then  would  get  drunk  after 
dark  and  be  sober  in  the  morning.  He  lasted  thru  the  winter 
season,  borrowed  several  hundred  dollars  from  the  brethren 
and  decamped  in  the  spring — no  one  ever  knew  where.  He 
said  he  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  New  York.  He 
would  have  green  boys  spouting  Latin  before  they  could  read 
intelligently  in  the  Third  Reader.  I  went  to  school  to  him 
eighty  days,  and  I  studied  hard  and  learned  all  I  could.  There 
were  five  boys  of  us  about  the  same  age.  Later,  two  of  us  be¬ 
came  teachers,  two  are  leading  ministers  in  their  respective  de¬ 
nominations,  and  one  is  a  newspaper  man.  Another,  a  very 
bright  little  boy,  about  fifteen  years  old,  died  the  next  year  of 
typhoid  fever. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  benefit  we  derived  from  this  winter’s 
schooling  came  from  the  debates  that  we  five  engaged  in.  We 
had  no  judges  or  auditors,  but  we  divided,  and  made  the  best 
speeches  we  could  on  such  subjects  as  we  thought  worthy  of 
our  attention.  In  order  to  read  a  book  or  a  magazitle,  we 
“  pooled  the  price,”  and  made  one  book  or  magazine  answer  for 
all.  We  enjoyed  with  keen  relish  what  information  we  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way.  I  have  frequently  thought  that  ordinary 
poverty  is  a  blessing  in  disguise  to  most  ambitious  boys.  A 
few  months  before  I  had  sold  a  two-year-old  steer  for  fifteen 
dollars,  and  this  amount  I  had  invested  in  books,  mostly  text¬ 
books,  and  a  history  of  China  and  Latta’s  Chain  of  sacred  won¬ 
ders.  During  the  spring  and  summer  I  worked  on  the  farm  as 
usual  and  in  the  fall  I  went  to  Canton  Seminary,  where  I 
passed  examination  during  the  year  in  twenty  different  sub¬ 
jects;  the  common  branches  were  all  reviews  as  well  as  several 
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of  the  more  advanced  branches.  This  school  was  fairly  strdng^ 
in  English,  Latin,  mathematics  (up  to  anal3rtics),  rhetoric,, 
physics,  and  chemistry.  I  took  all  they  had  except  Greek, 
which  I  studied  later.  But  this  year’s  work  was  too  hard  du 
me,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  I  had  to  give  up  reading  for 
nearly  twelve  months,  but  as  soon  as  I  was  able  I  started  in- 
again  with  great  vigor,  which  I  have  kept  up  to  the  present 
moment  with  no  cessation. 

Some  years  ago  I  counted  up  the  months  I  had  attended 
school  as  a  pupil,  and  they  amounted  to  about  forty-four 
months,  but  if  I  were  asked  how  long  I  have  been  a  student,  I 
could  truthfully  say,  ever  since  I  learned  to  read. 

While  in  Canton  Seminary,  Canton,  Mo.,  one  of  my  pro¬ 
fessors  was  Dr.  Amos  Lusk.  He  was  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  linguists  I  ever  knew.  He  was  my  professor  in  Latin. 
He  was  a  very  scholarly  man.  Dr.  Samuel  Martin  was  my 
professor  in  chemistry.  He  was  good  also,  and  besides,  he 
knew  mathematics  and  Latin  quite  well.  I  also  studied  logic 
under  Dr.  Martin,  but  it  was  not  well  presented  in  the  text  or 
by  the  professor. 

Prior  to  going  to  Canton  I  had  taught  or  kept  one  winter 
school  for  three  months,  and  one  fall  term  of  three  months. 
Having  run  over  some  of  the  studies  with  my  pupils,  I  had  a 
great  advantage  over  my  classmates,  because  I  was  better 
grounded  in  the  common  branches.  This  gave  me  a  start 
which  placed  me  far  in  the  lead. 

J.  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IV 


FAILURES  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

At  the  outset  allow  me  to  assume,  without  attempting  proof, 
that  there  are  now  more  failures  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school  than  are  really  necessary.  Then,  after  considering  cer¬ 
tain  difficulties  that  ordinarily  attend  boys  and  girls  as  they 
enter  upon  high-school  studies,  we  may  venture  to  classify  the 
causes  of  failure  and  to  mention  such  remedies  as  have  been 
suggested  by  experience. 

The  pupil,  on  passing  from  the  grammar  school  to  the  high 
school,  comes  to  a  new  building,  having  different  appointments 
and  usually  situated  farther  from  his  home  than  the  old  one. 
Notwithstanding  his  longer  journey,  he  must  arrive  a  half- 
hour  earlier.  This  often  occasions  an  earlier  breakfast,  if  not 
earlier  rising.  On  arrival,  instead  of  a  session  of  two  and  a 
half  hours  before  dinner  and  a  shorter  one  afterward,  with 
some  two  hours  between  free  from  study,  he  now  has  a  long 
session  of  five  hours,  broken  midway  by  a  half-hour  of  recess, 
and  perhaps  at  other  times  by  five  minutes  of  relief  from  atten¬ 
tion.  The  new  conditions  tend  to  increase  the  school  strain, 
especially  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  and  to  prolong  the 
interval  between  the  morning  and  the  midday  meal.  Until 
new  habits  are  well  established,  there  is  certainly  a  liability  of 
greater  fatigue  in  school;  but  in  compensation  there  is  a  greater 
opportunity  for  daylight  freedom  after  school  is  over.  More¬ 
over,  much  help  may  be  afforded  by  the  provision  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  appetizing  luncheon  at  the  high-school  recess. 

The  change  of  teachers  may  also  have  a  bearing  on  the  case. 
The  grammar-school  teacher  whom  the  pupil  leaves  is  often  the 
ablest  and  most  experienced  in  the  building,  for,  despite  our 
contrary  theories,  the  best  teachers  tend  toward  the  higher 
grades  in  a  gpven  school.  Besides  the  ordinary  teacher,  too,  he 
may  have  had  the  service  of  a  special  teacher  whose  business 
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it  was  to  lead  or  push  the  laggards  and  to  unify  the  product  of 
the  school  plant.  In  the  high  school  he  is  sure  to  come  under 
the  charge  of  a  new  teacher,  and  usually  under  one  somewhat 
differently  equipped.  She  commonly  has  an  ampler  educa¬ 
tion,  being  more  probably  a  college  graduate,  but  she  sometimes 
has  had  less  experience  in  dealing  with  the  deficiencies  of  boys 
and  girls.  The  larger  the  scholarship,  the  more  inspiring  the 
teacher  should  become,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a'" 
scholarly  teacher  is  so  eager  to  advance  in  her  subject  that  she 
forgets  to  accommodate  her  pace  to  the  shorter  steps  of  her 
young  companions.  When,  howev'^er,  ripe  scholarship  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  practical  insight  into  school  conditions,  and  fired 
by  a  sympathetic  heart,  we  have  the  best  type  of  teacher  for  the 
entering  pupil. 

The  new  subjects  also  contribute  somewhat  to  the  beginner’s 
cares,  making  larger  demands  upon  his  imagination  and  his 
powers  of  reasoning.  He  leaves  arithmetic  with  its  concrete¬ 
ness  for  the  abstractions  of  algebra,  and  the  history  of  familiar 
America  for  the  more  remote  concerns  of  England  or  the 
Mediterranean  lands;  to  his  English,  usually  slender  enougl^ 
in  vocabulary  and  in  structure,  he  adds  some  foreign  tongue. 
All  these  changes  make  severer  calls  upon  him  for  sustained 
attention,  for  concentration  of  effort,  and  for  completeness  of 
grasp.  Then,  too,  the  new  ways  of  living  give  him  during 
study  hours  less  than  formerly  of  his  teacher’s  personal  atten¬ 
tion,  and  throw  upon  him  more  responsibility  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  work.  Of  course  this  is  as  it  should  l)e,  for 
our  youths  of  fifteen  ought  to  be  something  better  than  babes 
in  leading  strings ;  but  the  change  introduces  an  element  of  new 
difficulty  into  the  path  of  the  young  learner.  Whether  he  shall 
overcome  this  by  readily  responding  to  the  new  conditions  is 
what  settles  the  question  of  his  becoming  a  scholarly  man.  To 
avoid  failure  he  must  learn  to  study  independently  as  well  as 
•with  the  teacher  at  his  shoulder,  he  must  have  accuracy  as  an 
ideal,  he  must  be  faithful  and  persevering,  and  by  his  own 
initiative  he  must  on  occasion  put  aside  personal  gratification 
for  remoter  rewards,  living  laborious  days  for  the  joys  that 
await  him  at  their  end. 
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These  difficulties,  tho  real,  are  not  a  sufficient  explanation  of 
the  failures  previously  alluded  to.  They  are,  indeed,  occasions 
for  stumbling,  but  they  all  can  be  overcome.  For  the  true 
causes  of  discomfiture  we  must  look  to  something  deeper  and 
more  abiding  in  the  child’s  experience  than  the  temporary 
novelties  involved  in  a  change  of  schools.  These  causes  are, 
perhaps,  half  a  dozen  in  number  and  often  appear  in  combina¬ 
tion  one  with  another. 

The  first  is  deficient  preparation  in  the  earlier  schools,  a 
cause  that  invariably  seems  more  important  to  the  young 
teacher  than  to  the  old,  to  high-school  teachers  than  to  workers 
in  elementary  grades.  In  my  opinion  not  much  attention 
should  be  bestowed  upon  it.  It  is  natural  to  ascribe  ill  success 
in  one  range  of  studies  to  poor  work  in  preceding  grades,  and 
the  criticism  is  passed  back  all  the  way  from  college  to  kinder¬ 
garten;  but  after  all  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  all  teachers 
are  doing  about  as  well  as  they  can  under  the  conditions  that 
environ  them,  and  deprecate  their  failures  as  strongly  as  do 
their  fellows  in  more  advanced  work.  If  anyone  sees  a  remedy 
for  apparent  weakness  below,  let  him  bring  that  remedy  with 
his  criticism,  and  he  may  be  sure  of  a  welcome.  But  when  we 
of  the  high  schools  are  tempted  to  deride  the  product  of  the 
grammar  schools,  and  to  stop  with  that,  it  is  far  better  to  stop 
before  we  begin.  It  is  our  chief  business  to  accept  that  product 
in  the  main,  and  to  build  upon  it  as  fair  a  structure  as  we  can. 

We  may  properly  go  farther,  and  acknowledge  that  there  are 
considerations  which  render  it  more  difficult  than  formerly 
for  the  elementary  schools  to  send  up  excellent  material  to  the 
doors  of  the  high  school.  The  first  of  these  is  the  enlarged 
area  of  high-school  attendance.  The  increase  in  home  com¬ 
forts  for  laboring  men,  the  freer  supply  by  the  community  of 
both  education  and  its  accessories,  and  the  more  general  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  value  of  school  training  as  a  preparation  for  the 
competitions  of  life,  all  tend  to  bring  to  the  upper  grades  from 
toiling  homes  multitudes  of  children  who  in  an  earlier  genera¬ 
tion  would  have  entered  the  ranks  of  wage-earners  with  less  by 
far  of  fonnal  education.  This  brings  a  larger  proportion  of 
pupils  who  by  heredity,  or  by  unscholarly  and  even  unsanitary 
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home  surroundings,  are  necessarily  limited  in  the  respect  of  in¬ 
tellectual  progress.  I  am  not  deprecating  the  change.  The 
gain  to  common  life  is  enormous,  and  the  public  school  should 
rejoice  in  its  opportunity;  but  we  should  not  fail  to  observe  the 
increased  difficulty  in  furnishing  to  the  high  school  homo¬ 
geneous  and  excellent  material  for  secondary  education. 

Moreover,  the  work  of  the  grammar  schools  is  now  in  a 
transition  period.  The  old  conception  of  elementary  training 
was  simple  enough  and  could  be  realized  after  a  fashion;  it  was 
a  thoro  drill  in  the  instruments  of  the  acquisition  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  knowledge — reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  statistical  geography,  and  a  little  history.  This 
modicum  was  smitten  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  by  summary 
effort — by  suggestion,  persuasion,  or  compulsion,  as  the 
temper  of  teacher  and  pupil  made  necessary.  Now  the  cher¬ 
ished  conception  of  the  modern  elementary  school  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  teacher  aims  to  secure  for  the  child  a  salutary 
physical  environment  and  training.  Then  she  seeks  to  open 
his  mind  to  the  world,  stimulating  and  gratifying  his  curiosity 
by  means  drawn  from  many  fields  of  human  research  and 
activity.  She  tries,  also,  by  directing  the  child’s  processes  of 
acquisition,  to  develop  interests  that  shall  be  permanent  and 
power  that  shall  become  habitual,  and  she  strives  to  acquaint 
him  with  some  of  his  duties  and  privileges  as  a  social  being. 
Hence  the  modem  school  has  among  its  subjects  nature-study, 
something  of  the  fine  arts  in  drawing  and  modeling,  some 
form  of  manual  training,  biographical  and  historical  study, 
literature,  music,  gymnastics,  and  occasionally  physics,  al¬ 
gebra,  geometry,  or  a  foreign  language;  these  in  addition  to 
the  number  work,  the  geography,  the  reading,  and  the  writing 
of  a  former  day.  There  is  withal  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  the 
individual  pupil  and  develop  any  power  that  may  appear. 

The  effort  to  realize  such  ideals  with  the  instruments  at 
hand  has  led  to  considerable  confusion.  New  subjects  have 
been  introduced  till  teachers  and  pupils  feel  harassed  and  dis¬ 
satisfied,  while  the  old  remain,  pruned  here  and  there,  but  still 
mingled  with  the  new.  The  courses  of  study  are  congested 
and  not  infrequently  are  administered  by  agents  who,  tho  well- 
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meaning  and  faithful,  are  unsympathetic  or  bewildered.  The 
result  upon  the  pupils  is  diffusion  without  precision.  “  My 
boy,”  says  a  father,  “  knows  many  more  things  than  I  did  at 
his  age,  but  he  seems  to  know  nothing  quite  so  well.” 

This  cannot  last  forever,  but  will  yield  to  clearer  views  and 
more  intelligent  action.  The  newer  ideal  will  prevail,  for  it  is 
the  truer  to  Nature’s  plan  of  development  and  the  better  suited 
to  the  needs  of  modern  life.  Schools  and  teachers  will  adjust 
themselves  to  it,  or  will  fall  out  by  the  way.  Meanwhile,  let 
the  high  schools  take  what  comes  to  them,  without  grumbling 
at  what  cannot  be  helped,  and  speed  each  youth,  according  to 
his  ability,  along  the  upward  path. 

One  deficiency  that  will  appear  in  every  entering  class,  con¬ 
stituting  a  second  of  our  causes  of  failure,  is  a  lack  of  proper 
habits  of  study  in  view  of  the  demands  of  high-school  life. 
The  best  remedy  for  this  is  a  sort  of  mothering  of  the  young¬ 
sters  by  their  teachers.  I  like  to  choose  for  the  instructors  of 
the  first-year  classes  women  who  by  nature  or  by  effort  have 
the  qualities  we  admire  in  a  good  mother, — patience,  steadi¬ 
ness,  self-poise,  aptness  to  guide,  insight  into  disposition,  fore¬ 
sight  of  the  learner’s  difficulties,  readiness  of  resource  to  meet 
them,  sympathy  in  dealing  with  the  unlovely.  I  value  scholar¬ 
ship  highly  in  a  teacher,  in  broad  ranges  as  well  as  in  narrow, 
but  for  the  beginners,  if  I  can  have  but  the  one,  give  me  the 
mother  rather  than  the  scholar.  Such  an  one  will  lead  them 
to  plan  the  division  of  their  study  time  within  school  and  at 
home.  She  will  show  them  the  result  of  wandering  thought, 
of  neglect,  of  interruptions,  of  putting  off  till  to-morrow  what 
should  be  done  to-day.  She  will  help  them  thru  those  last  two 
hours  when  Nature  by  her  higher  fatigue  curve  displays  cau¬ 
tionary  signals,  advising  us  to  take  in  sail  and  speedily  find  a 
harbor.  She  will  not  fail  to  search  for  interests  in  these  young 
hearts  and  to  provide  ways  in  which  she  may  tie  those  interests 
to  the  school  subjects. 

But  our  teacher  cannot  do  this  closer  work  effectively  if  we 
do  not  release  her  from  the  treadmill  of  recitation  at  suitable 
times.  Give  her  at  least  one  spare  hour  in  the  school  session 
every  day,  and  do  not  overwhelm  her  with  pupils,  if  you  really 
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mean  to  have  her  play  the  mother.  For  her  business  will  be 
not  merely  to  tell  the  boys  and  girls  what  to  do,  but  to  see  that 
they  do  it,  to  make  sure  that  right  ways  of  study  become 
habitual;  and  this  requires  individual  contact  of  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  teacher  and  pupils. 

Still  a  third  cause  for  failure  is  found  in  a  lack  of  inherent 
interest  in  the  specific  work  which  the  pupil  has  to  do.  While 
it  sometimes  is  good  for  us  all  to  do  what  for  the  time  is  un¬ 
welcome,  and  to  find  in  the  joy  of  a  result  ample  reward  for  the 
drudgery  that  necessarily  precedes  it,  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  mentally  we  grow  most  surely  thru  the  mode  of  culture 
that  leads  forth  our  interest  voluntarily.  After  duly  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  pupil’s  path  from  whims  and  crotchets,  and  after  sup¬ 
plying  out  of  experience  the  incentives  likely  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  unwary,  it  is  best  to  direct  the  young  learner  along  the 
line  of  his  aptitudes  as  they  become  apparent.  The  teacher 
should  regard  with  especial  care  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  unin¬ 
terested,  in  the  hope  to  discover  the  reason  behind  the  lack  of 
interest.  Is  it  because  the  teacher  herself  is  lifeless  in  present¬ 
ing  the  subject?  Is  it  because  the  pupil’s  energy  is  absorbed 
in  less  important  interests?  Is  there  anything  abnormal  in 
the  child’s  health,  or  habits,  or  home  conditions?  Or  has  he 
simply  got  upon  the  wrong  track?  I  do  not  find  that  very 
many  beginners  in  a  high-school  system  offering  a  considerable 
range  of  choice,  present  and  prospective,  are  permanently  de¬ 
void  of  interest.  It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  provide  a 
reasonable  number  of  options  at  the  beginning  of  the  pupil’s 
high-school  career,  with  an  increase  in  the  number  in  suc¬ 
cessive  years.  It  is  well,  also,  for  the  principal  of  the  school 
to  be  watchful  for  indications  of  error  in  the  choices  made, 
and  to  use  a  free  hand  in  making  transfers  when  they  become 
desirable. 

A  fourth  cause  of  failure  is  the  state  of  mind  in  a  pupil  which 
teachers,  when  speaking  freely,  generally  call  laziness.  The 
boy  shows  disinclination  for  all  effort  except  play,  shirks  his 
work,  neglects  duty,  and  this  not  temporarily,  but  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  procedure.  Each  such  case  deserves  the 
teacher’s  examination  by  itself.  Whatever  can  be  learned 
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from  former  teachers,  from  parents,  or  from  fellow  pupils, 
should  be  allowed  to  illumine,  but  not  to  prejudge,  the  case. 
With  the  entering  students  the  change  to  a  new  subject  some¬ 
times  induces  a  change  of  attitude;  more  often  the  new  teacher 
captures  the  heart  and  leads  the  indolent  fellow  to  make  greater 
effort  simply  to  please  her,  until  habits  of  regular  effort  are 
set  up.  It  sometimes  appears  on  closer  investigation  that  a 
boy  who  seems  lazy  is  not  really  disinclined  to  work,  but 
simply  lacks  interest  in  the  particular  assignment.  Recently 
a  sixteen-year-old  boy,  new  to  the  school,  was  sent  to  me  for 
truancy.  An  investigation  revealed  a  general  impression  that 
he  was  of  good  ability,  but  lazy.  When  we  were  alone  I  said : 

“Joseph,  your  teachers  think  you  are  lazy.  What  do  you 
think  ?  ” 

With  a  quick  look  he  replied ; 

“  Do  you  think  a  fellow  is  lazy  who  gets  up  at  four  in  the 
morning  and  feeds  more  than  a  dozen  horses  before  break¬ 
fast?” 

Then  it  came  out  that  he  really  was  a  bright  boy  and  will¬ 
ing  to  study,  but  thru  a  change  of  residence  and  a  few  weeks’ 
absence  he  was  then  doing  work  which  he  had  previously  done 
for  parts  of  two  years  in  another  school.  Naturally  it  had  no 
fresh  interest  for  him,  and  there  was  little  incitement  for  him 
to  do  his  best.  The  case  was  plainly  one  that  called  for  better 
adjustment  on  my  part  by  the  provision  of  work  better  suited 
to  his  abilities. 

Sometimes  apparent  laziness  is  due  to  the  opposite  cause;  a 
pupil  may  be  too  immature  to  comprehend  the  subjects  which 
involve  reasoning  and  abstract  conceptions.  The  lack  of  grasp 
leads  to  loss  of  interest,  to  idleness,  and  to  habitual  laziness. 
The  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  pronounced  dullness,  of  which  I  shall  write  shortly. 

Again,  the  boy  whom  we  think  indolent  is  sometimes  really 
a  victim  of  low  vitality  from  physical  causes  not  understood  at 
the  time  by  himself,  by  teacher,  or  by  parent.  There  are  not 
many  such  cases,  proportionally,  but  enough  to  warrant  care  on 
the  teacher’s  part  not  to  be  hasty  in  condemnation.^ 

’  See  D’Arcy  Thompson’s  Day  dreams  of  a  schoolmaster,  chap,  xxiii. 
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Indeed,  the  main  point  which  experience  among  deficient 
pupils  emphasizes  is  that  we  should  not  rest  satisfied  with  a 
casual  judgment,  another’s  or  our  own,  to  the  effect  that  the 
pupil  is  lazy,  but  that  we  should  plunge  our  analysis  more 
deeply  till  we  find  the  reason  for  the  alleged  laziness.  Then 
we  may  have  grace  given  us  to  apply  an  appropriate  remedy, 
one  that  shall  move  the  atrophied  will  to  more  vigorous  effort. 

But  if  in  the  last  analysis  we  discover  that  the  disinclination 
has  its  origin  in  vicious  habits  or  some  other  aspect  of  worth¬ 
lessness  of  character,  and  become  satisfied  that  neither  personal 
effort  by  the  teacher  nor  the  sweep  of  school  discipline  can 
avail,  what  shall  be  done  with  the  offender?  My  answer  is, 
remove  him  from  the  school.  The  moral  shock  of  exclusion 
sometimes  brings  a  boy  to  his  senses,  enabling  him  to  see  the 
duties  of  school  life  with  more  mature  vision,  and  arousing  in 
him  a  nobler  purpose.  If  this  result  is  manifest,  be  sure  to 
welcome  him  again  when  he  wishes  to  take  up  work  with  real 
earnestness.  The  high  school  in  any  case  is  too  expensive  a 
machine  to  be  clogged  with  useless  and  refractory  material. 
There  is  no  proper  place  in  it  for  drones  who  resist  all  efforts 
to  transform  them  into  workers.  Happily  the  extreme  of  ex¬ 
pulsion  is  seldom  necessary,  for  when  it  looms  in  sight,  parents, 
pupil,  and  teacher  all  have  strong  motives  to  avert  its  nearer 
approach;  but  when  it  is  actually  necessary,  it  is,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  a  perfectly  justifiable  weapon  against  indolence,  as 
against  immorality. 

'TAnother  cause  of  failure  is  an  enfeebled  condition  of  health. 
When  this  is  temporary,  insistence  upon  having  the  missing 
work  made  up,  even  if  private  tutoring  be  involved,  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  preventive  of  ultimate  failure.  If  the  illness  is  such 
that  prolonged  weakness  must  ensue,  upon  presentation  of  a 
physician’s  certificate  the  quantity  of  the  pupil’s  work  should  be 
reduced  to  a  point  at  which  standard  quality  of  what  is  at¬ 
tempted  is  feasible.  Care  should  be  taken  to  show  the  parents 
that  this  reduction  involves  extra  work  at  .some  subsequent 
time,  or  else  delayed  graduation.  This  consideration  will 
counteract  the  complaisant  tendency  of  some  family  physi¬ 
cians,  and  will  avoid  future  misunderstandings.  Of  course. 
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those  pupils  who  perform  satisfactorily  the  reduced  amount  of 
work  thus  provided  should' not  be  grouped  among  the  failures. 

We  cdme  now  to  the  last  cause  for  failure  which  I  shall 
enumerate — dullness  in  the  pupil.  This  is  the  most  efficient 
cause  of  all,  and  the  hardest  to  remove.  Pupils  who  are  slow 
rather  than  quick  of  apprehension,  sluggish  rather  than  re¬ 
sponsive  to  intellectual  stimuli,  must  be  counted  upon  and 
reckoned  with  in  every  school.  It  is  they  upon  whom  the 
change  to  the  more  abstract  subjects  and  the  closer  reasoning 
of  the  secondary  school  bears  most  heavily.  We  do  not  have 
the  most  backward  cases  at  all;  they  are  selected  out  by  the 
elementary  schools;  but  many  with  weak  mental  capacities  are 
helped  forward  by  teachers  and  friends  so  that  they  hope  for 
good  to  themselves  in  the  high  school.  Nor  is  their  hope  in 
vain  if  they  do  not  lose  heart;  but  their  way  is  beset  with 
thorns. 

If  any  satisfactory  standard  of  minimum  requirement  is  to 
be  maintained,  many  of  these  pupils  cannot  be  saved  from 
failure  except  by  wise  administration,  patient  teaching,  and  a 
willingness  on  their  part  to  take  a  longer  time  than  some 
other  pupils  to  attain  the  same  minimum  of  quality.  Some  of 
the  backward  pupils  will  apprehend  a  given  point — say  the 
method  of  subtraction  in  algebra — when  it  has  been  taught  once 
in  advance  and  again  in  immediate  review  with  suitable  con¬ 
crete  examples  to  illustrate  it.  Others  need  a  fourfold  or  six¬ 
fold  repetition  to  fasten  the  idea.  But  patient  repetition  and 
sufficient  variety  of  illustration  will  secure  the  possession  of 
the  process,  and  sufficient  practice  will  make  it  a  habit,  and  so  a 
permanent  acquisition  as  long  as  it  is  in  use.  The  problem  of 
saving  the  dull  from  failure,  therefore,  is  essentially  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  securing  sufficiently  good  teaching  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time,  with  sufficient  opportunity  on  the  teacher’s  part  to  study 
the  particular  pupil  and  deal  wisely  with  him.  This  involves  a 
nunjber  of  necessities  of  an  administrative  sort.  Classes  must 
not  be  large,  but  small.  Teachers  of  skill  and  experience  must 
be  employed  in  these  classes.  Their  time  must  not  be  wholly 
taken  by  class  work,  but  some  freedom  must  be  allowed  them 
to  work  with  pupils  one  by  one  or  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 
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In  schools  large  enough  to  have  many  dull  pupils,  there  must  on 
general  grounds  be  several  divisions  of  the  pupils  in  each  sub¬ 
ject  taken  the  first  year;  the  interests  of  the  dull  pupils  will  be 
best  served  if,  as  soon  as  convenient,  these  divisions  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  ease  of  apprehension.  Of  course  this  is  a  deli¬ 
cate  matter  to  handle,  but  the  interests  of  the  best  and  of  the 
poorest  scholars  alike  advise  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  dullest 
pupils  require  a  loiter  time  than  the  average  to  reach  a  given 
minimum,  and  equally  clear  that  the  quickest  of  mind  should 
not  be  made  to  mark  time  while  the  slower  are  coming  into  line. 
Meanwhile,  that  is  to  say  while  the  bright  and  the  dull  are 
commingled  in  the  divisions,  they  all  should  be  the  objects  of 
careful  study  and  adequate  stimulation. 

It  is  my  custom,  for  instance,  to  obtain  from  each  of  my 
assistants  who  have  to  do  with  my  fourth  class,  the  beginners, 
one  month  after  they  enter  a  statement  showing  who  are  fail¬ 
ing  to  reach  our  minimum  standard  and  what  seems  to  be  the 
reason.  For  the  next  two  weeks  I  devote  a  portion  of  each 
day  to  these  pupils,  inviting  them  to  my  office.  I  do  not  seek 
to  frighten  them;  I  am  careful  not  to  scold  them.  I  try  to 
learn  from  them  what  they  think  the  reason  for  their  failure 
is,  and  mentally  compare  their  opinion  with  the  judgment  of 
the  teacher  already  on  record.  In  most  cases  the  teacher’s 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  evidence  elicited  from  the  child.  Then 
I  set  about  rousing  these  pupils  to  the  use  of  their  best  efforts 
and  of  wiser  methods  in  case  the  latter  are  needed ;  employing 
persuasion  and  playful  raillery,  or  earnest  appeal  and  encour¬ 
agement,,  as  seems  wisest.  The  pupil  is  alone  with  me  for  the.se 
few  minutes  and  our  conversation  is  confidential.  A  month 
later  I  send  to' the  father  of  any  who  then  remain  delinquent  in 
their  studies  a  printed  note  calling  attention  to  the  lack  of  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  child,  and  inviting  a  conference.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  month  a  note  will  go  from  the  Secretary  of  the  High 
School  Committee  informing  the  parents  that  the  pupil,  being 
still  delinquent,  has  been  placed  on  special  probation.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  month  under  cur  rules  pupils  still  delinquent 
have  forfeited  membership  in  the  school.  They  may  be 
dropped  from  the  school,  if  we  deem  it  best,  and  that  has  often 
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been  done  in  the  past.  Where  dullness  or  immaturity  is  the 
cause  of  the  continued  failure,  it  is  better  to  withdraw  the 
pupils  from  their  divisions,  making  a  new  one  which  shall  have 
work  designed  to  prepare  them  to  begin  the  work  of  the  lowest 
class  again,  and  under  more  favorable  auspices,  another 
autumn.  The  parents  are  glad  to  assent  to  this  five-year 
course  in  preference  to  the  summary  dropping  of  their 
children. 

This  is  one  way  of  combining  careful  administration  with 
patient  teaching,  allowing  time  to  lend  its  aid  when  needed. 
There  are  others,  doubtless,  which  are  as  good  or  better.  But 
there  are  some  boys  and  girls  for  whom  the  best  plans  that  we 
can  conceive  are  unavailing;  they  seem  to  be  instances  of 
arrested  development  in  respect  to  all  power  that  can  be  tested 
in  the  academic  or  manual  work  of  the  school.  The  passing 
from  school  of  each  such  one  saddens  me  and  keeps  me  ever  in 
search  of  the  philosopher’s  stone  which  shall  transmute  all 
baser  metal  in  our  schoolrooms  into  pure  gold. 

In  the  search  for  symptoms  by  which  we  may  rightly  diag¬ 
nose  each  patient  that  comes  before  us  in  the  course  of  our  daily 
duty,  and  especially  in  the  application  of  our  remedies,  there  is 
one  thing  we  must  remember.  The  physician  who  enters  upon 
a  modern  surgical  operation  without  making  sure  that  his  in¬ 
struments  and  his  hands  are  antiseptically  clean  can  have  no 
assurance  of  a  successful  issue  for  his  most  brilliant  effort.  He 
has  actually  invited  failure.  There  is  in  the  schoolroom  an 
antiseptic :  its  name  is  sympathy.  By  this  I  mean  the  quality 
which  places  the  scholarship  and  experience  of  a  refined  man 
or  woman  at  the  service  of  the  most  unlovely  child,  which 
shares  itself  with  the  needy  who  does  not  recognize  his  own 
need,  which  feels,  as  Sir  Launfal  came  to  feel,  that  “  the  gift 
without  the  giver  is  bare.”  Sympathy  it  is  that  must  accom¬ 
pany  all  our  efforts,  however  well  intended  or  well  directed,  if 
we  would  be  certain  of  success  with  any  type  of  delinquents. 
When  this  quality  is  discerned  by  the  pupil,  it  tends  to  summon 
forth  the  best  there  is  in  him.  To  follow  the  leadings  of  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  our  pupils  calls  for  patient  and  perse¬ 
vering  labor,  it  is  true,  but  it  also  brings  its  rich  rewards. 
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The  other  day  there  was  read  to  me  from  the  evening  paper 
a  dispatch  telling  of  the  storming  of  a  bandit  camp  in  the 
Philippine  Island  of  Negros  by  a  captain  of  the  Sixth  In¬ 
fantry  and  his  men.  It  carried  me  back  twenty-four  years  to 
the  day  when  I  first  met  that  captain,  then  an  aubum-haired, 
freckle-faced  little  failure  at  a  New  England  high  school. 
And  I  thought  of  the  struggles  we  had  with  him,  of  his  vic¬ 
tories  over  temper,  of  the  new  interests  and  new  ideals  that 
came  from  the  school  to  this  motherless  and  fatherless  boy,  of 
the  appointment  to  West  Point  that  we  secured  for  him,  and, 
too,  of  that  letter  which  came  to  me  with  his  wedding  cards, 
after  he  had  received  his  commission,  in  which  his  old  roguery 
mingled  with  the  tenderest  gratitude, — “  Mr.  Ruling,  if  I  ever 
amount  to  anything,  you  will  have  to  bear  the  blame  of  it.” 
That  fellow  was  saved  by  sympathetic  treatment,  and,  I  assure 
you,  the  memory  of  it  on  that  evening  did  much  to  relieve  the 
weariness  and  loneliness  of  an  otherwise  tedious  day. 

Ray  Greene  Ruling 

English  High  School, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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V 

GOVERNMENT  OF  WOMEN  STUDENTS  IN  COL¬ 
LEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  stu¬ 
dent  government  are  constantly  confronted  by  a  changing  yet 
endless  series  of  problems.  Some  of  these  are  obvious,  others 
present  themselves  only  after  years  of  work;  some  are  of 
trifling,  others  of  vital  importance;  some  solve  themselves 
almost  as  they  arise,  others  are  apparently  impossible  of  solu¬ 
tion;  as  soon  as  one  is  successfully  met  another  still  .more 
baffling  rises  in  its  place;  or  one  that  has  defied  our  best  at¬ 
tempts  for  years  will  thru  some  event  which  we  lay  to  chance, 
with  the  incoming,  say,  of  a  new  class,  suddenly  vanish  for¬ 
ever.  On  our  success  in  reaching  solutions  for  the  greater 
number  or  for  the  more  important  of  these  problems,  depends 
the  success  of  our  system  of  government;  in  the  finding  such 
solutions  our  work  consists.  It  is  no  great  wonder,  then,  that 
we  should  grasp  at  any  possible  help  in  the  solving  of  them  by 
trying  to  learn  how  similar  problems  have  been  solved  else¬ 
where. 

The  solution  worked  out  elsewhere  will  not  be  of  direct  serv¬ 
ice  as  a  solution  for  the  new  problem  at  home.  There  are 
new  factors  always  in  the  new  problem  which  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  first.  But  it  will  be  of  service  toward  a  solution, 
and  as  such  none  of  us  can  afford  to  dispense  with  it.  So  we 
answer  patiently  and  fully  countless  questions  as  to  our  “  sys¬ 
tem  of  government,”  our  “  regulations  for  conduct,”  the  “  en¬ 
forcement  of  such  regulations,”  and  the  like;  just  as  we  ask, 
when  we  need  it,  similar  help  from  outside;  feeling  that  in 
these  ways  we  contribute  most  efficiently  and  most  constantly 
to  the  solution  of  the  great  universal  problem,  always  insoluble, 
yet  always,  too,  in  process  of  being  solved — the  problem  as  to 
what  makes  for  the  best  life  of  students  everywhere.  It  is  in 
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the  hope  of  contributing  to  that  solution,  and  meanwhile  of 
saving  time  for  the  many  who  must  ask  and  who  must  answer, 
that  the  academic  committee  of  the  alumnae  of  Bryn  Mawr  Col¬ 
lege  have  put  together  the  following  paper. 

So  little  as  yet  exists  in  print  concerning  student  government 
that  it  has  proved  necessary  to  resort  to  the  old  method  of 
“  troubling  with  questions  ”  those  already  overburdened  with 
duties.  The  facts  embodied  in  this  paper  have  been  furnished 
in  response  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  to  twelve  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  women’s  colleges  and  coeducational  universities  of  the 
United  States.  The  answers  have  generally  been  made  by  the 
dean  of  the  college  in  question;  sometimes  by  its  president, 
always  by  some  person  in  high  authority;  so  that  such  infor¬ 
mation  as  the  paper  contains  is  made  public  with  the  full  con¬ 
sent  and  approval  of  the  colleges  concerned,  and  carries  all 
possible  weight  as  a  statement  of  fact.  The  information  de¬ 
sired  has  been  furnished  in  every  case  with  a  courtesy  and  a 
cordiality  which  the  committee  have  taken  as  proof  of  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  plan  of  publishing  at  last  in  available 
form,  the  main  facts  concerning  the  government  of  women 
students. 

The  plan  followed  in  arranging  these  facts  has  been,  taking 
the  colleges  and  universities  in  alphabetical  order,  first,  to  out¬ 
line  the  general  system  of  government  in  each ;  and  then,  in  so 
far  as  space  and  expediency  permitted,  to  give  in  some  detail 
the  regulations  in  force  in  them  concerning  conduct  and  life. 
It  is  possible  thus  to  compare,  both  in  their  general  principles 
and  in  their  more  minute  provisions,  the  systems  of  government 
among  women  students  all  over  the  United  States.  The  com¬ 
mittee  hope  that  the  facts,  thus  for  the  first  time  collected,  will 
to-day  be  of  suggestiveness  to  those  who  are  facing  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  student  government,  and  as  a  matter  of  historical 
interest,  will  have  a  permanent  value. 


General  Systems  of  Government 

Barnard  College — The  system  of  government  in  force  in 
Barnard  College,  originating  with  the  dean  of  the  college  in 
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1894,  and  in  its  most  recent  development  thru  the  suggestion 
of  the  head  of  Fiske  Hall,  the  hall  of  residence,  is  on  the 
whole  a  form  of  self-government.  A  majority  of  the  students 
still  are  non-resident  and  the  problems  of  government  for  them 
are  met  by  a  self-government  committee  of  the  undergraduate 
association — the  president  of  the  undergraduate  association 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  the  other  four  mem¬ 
bers  being  elected  from  the  four  classes,  each  by  her  own  class. 
This  committee  draw  up  rules  which  are  reported  to  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  enforced  by  the  dean;  the  ultimate  responsibility, 
therefore,  not  only  for  suspension  and  expulsion,  but  for  the 
everyday  enforcing  of  regulations,  rests  uixjn  her.  The  rules 
apply  to  the  students  while  in  the  university  buildings  only, 
and  deal  with  quiet  in  the  academic  buildings;  the  use  by  the 
students  of  the  bulletin  boards;  the  taking  of  books  from  the 
reading  room;  the  eating  of  luncheon  in  the  buildings;  the  use 
of  lockers,  and  so  on.  They  do  not  cover  matters  of  conduct. 

In  the  dormitory  (Fiske  Hall)  the  management  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  necessitates  some  additional  machinery;  accordingly  the 
students  in  mass  meeting  elect  an  “  advisory  committee  ”  of 
five,  who,  with  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the  house,  control  the 
details  of  hall-life.  This  twofold  organization  for  govern¬ 
ment — the  self-government  committee,  backed  by  the  dean,  and 
the  committee  of  five,  in  consultation  with  the  head  of  the  hall 
— bears  no  direct  relation  to  the  faculty  in  general,  and  none  of 
its  members  are  officially  connected  with  the  college.  To  its 
legislative  power  no  limit  is  set;  but  it  is  wholly  without  execu¬ 
tive  power.  The  meetings  are  well  attended;  the  government 
is  popular;  the  offices  are  desired.  Any  regulation  now  in 
force  could  be  done  away  with  precisely  as  it  was  made,  by  vote 
of  the  undergraduate  association ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  committee  of  five,  by  vote  of  all  the  students  in 
hall ;  the  one  exception  being  the  responsibility  for  chaperonage 
of  the  students  in  residence,  which  rests  wdth  the  head  of  the 
house. 

A  system  of  government  primarily  dependent  on  an  under¬ 
graduate  association  cannot,  of  course,  technically  touch 
graduate  students;  and  even  in  hall  graduate  students  in  Bar- 
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nard  are  less  restricted,  as  to  chaperonage  and  so  forth,  than 
are  the  undergraduates;  while  for  non-resident  students, 
graduate  or  undergraduate,  during  the  time  in  which  they 
are  not  actually  present  in  university  buildings,  the  college 
assumes  absolutely  no  responsibility. 

Brown  University — Brown  University,^  having  no  hall  of 
residence  for  women,  controls  the  conduct  of  its  students  only 
in  the  most  general  way.  The  dean  and  an  advisory  council  of 
women  are  responsible  for  their  welfare;  but  no  attempt  is 
made  to  govern  the  details  of  the  students’  lives.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  cottage  must  be  suitably  chaperoned,  tho  its  head  is  not 
appointed  by  the  university;  she  has,  however,  control  of  the 
students  under  her  charge  and  is  practically  answerable  for 
them.  Should  the  conduct  of  a  student  prove  unworthy,  the 
student  is  asked  by  the  dean  and  the  advisory  council  to  with¬ 
draw. 

Bryn  Mawr  College — Bryn  Mawr’s  system  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  instituted  in  1891,  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  completely 
organized  and  fully  developed  in  the  country.  “  All  persons 
pursuing  studies  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  are  ipso  facto  mem¬ 
bers  ”  of  the  students’  association  for  self-government.  This 
Association  works  thru  an  executive  committee  elected  from 
among  its  own  members,  on  whom  the  entire  responsibility 
rests  for  the  government  of  the  college  students — even  to  the 
point  of  recommending  the  refusal  to  allow  a  member  to  live 
longer  within  the  college  halls,  or  even  her  suspension  or  ex¬ 
pulsion.  Such  a  recommendation  insures  the  passing  of  the 
sentence,  altho  as  a  matter  of  form  the  letter  conveying  it  is 
signed  on  behalf  of  the  trustees  by  the  president  of  the  college. 
Bryn  Mawr’s  elaborately  organized  system  has  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  so  much  curiosity  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  give  in 
full  certain  paragraphs  from  its  constitution. 

Article  V — The  executive  power  of  the  association  shall  be  vested  in 
a  president,  a  vice  president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  and  an  executive  board 
composed  of  the  president,  vice  president,  and  three  other  members. 

’  Since  this  article  was  written  the  creation  of  a  new  office,  the  dean  of  women, 
in  Brown  University,  may  be  regarded  as  a  step  toward  a  more  complete  system  of 
organization  and  of  government  for  the  women  students. 
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The  officers  and  the  other  three  members  of  the  executive  board  shall  be 
annually  elected  by  ballot  by  the  association  in  the  fortnight  after  the 
announcement  of  the  resident  fellowships,  and  shall  enter  upon  their  duties 
immediately  at  the  conclusion  of  all  the  elections. 

Only  graduates  and  members  of  the  three  upper  classes  are  eligible  to 
offices  and  to  membership  of  the  executive  board. 

Then,  after  an  enumeration  of  the  duties  of  the  different 
officers,  obvious  enough,  follows : 

The  duties  of  the  executive  board  shall  be  to  apply  the  will  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  as  expressed  in  the  constitution,  by  carrying  into  effect  the  judicial 
decisions  and  enforcing  the  legislative  resolutions  of  the  association,  and  by 
executing  its  own  administrative  decrees  in  matters  not  covered  by  the 
legislative  resolutions ;  the  action  of  the  board  being  subject  to  revision  or 
appeal  in  all  cases  by  the  association  sitting  as  a  judicial  body. 

Article  VI — The  legislative  power  of  the  association  shall  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  whole  association,  one-third  of  whose  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum. 

Article  VII — The  judicial  power  of  the  association  shall  be  vested  in 

1.  The  association  sitting  as  a  judicial  body.  This  body  shall  constitute 
the  highest  court,  wherein  the  rule  of  a  majority  consisting  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  association  shall  prevail ;  and 

2.  The  executive  board  constituting  the  lower  court,  before  which  all 
matters  must  first  be  brought,  and  from  which  alone  an  appeal  may  be 
made  to  the  whole  association  sitting  as  a  judicial  body. 

In  extraordinary  cases  the  association  sitting  as  a  judicial  body,  and  upon 
an  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  association,  may 
delegate  its  supreme  jurisdiction  to  a  special  court  consisting  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  board  and  two  members  of  the  advisory  board.  The  election  of  the 
two  members  of  the  advisory  board  by  the  association  shall  follow  im¬ 
mediately. 

Article  VIII — There  shall  bean  advisory  board  composed  often  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  association,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  advise  with  the  executive 
board  at  the  request  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  executive  board. 

The  advisory  board  shall  be  annually  elected  by  ballot,  two  members  by 
each  class  and  two  by  the  graduates,  in  the  fortnight  following  the  election 
of  the  officers  and  executive  board  ;  the  term  of  office  to  be  coincident  with 
that  of  the  executive  board. 

And,  finally,  one  of  the  by-laws  of  the  association  reads : 

1.  That  the  immediate  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  students  in 
each  dormitory  rest  with  three  or  more  proctors. 

2.  That  proctors  be  elected  in  every  hall  at  the  beginning  of  each  semes¬ 
ter  by  the  students  of  the  hall. 

3.  That  proctors  be  subject  on  election  to  the  approval  of  the  executive 
board,  and  to  removal  by  it  at  any  time,  if  deemed  inefficient  by  the  board 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
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Such  machinery  is  of  course  not  often  called  into  service, 
tho  in  extreme  cases  it  serves  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
association  against  the  possible  mistakes  of  the  executive  board. 
For  the  practical  purposes  of  every  day  the  proctors  and  execu¬ 
tive  board  are  sufficient.  When  the  proctors  rqiort  difficulty 
the  members  of  the  board  meet  and  decide  upon  any  case  in 
accordance  with  what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of  the  associa¬ 
tion;  they  notify  the  offending  student.  She  may  within  a 
certain  time  appeal  to  the  whole  of  the  association,  when  a 
meeting  is  held  and  the  case  voted  on.  So  far  in  the  history 
of  the  college  the  decisions  of  the  executive  board  have  been 
upheld  by  the  association. 

This  system,  of  course,  gives  to  the  students  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  independence  of  power.  Within  the  limits  laid  down  by 
the  constitution, — “  the  association  shall  have  power  to  deal 
with  all  those  matters  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  members 
in  their  college  life  which  do  not  fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  authorities  of  the  college,  or  of  the  mistresses  of  the  halls 
of  residence,” — their  authority  is  absolute.  And  when  one 
realizes  how  few  matters  of  conduct  are  thus  ruled  out, — 
matters  exclusively  academic,  or  involved  merely  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  running  of  a  dormitory, — it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  Bryn  Mawr  hold  in  their  hands  a  great  power  for  good 
or  ill. 

The  offices  are  the  greatest  honor  the  student  body  can  con¬ 
fer,  and  elections  are  the  event  of  the  year.  The  government, 
originating  as  it  did  with  the  students  themselves,  and  at  their 
own  petition,  has  a  singularly  strong  hold  upon  them.  The 
rules  governing  conduct  are  embodied  in  a  set  of  regulations 
made  by  the  association  from  time  to  time  as  need  arose. 
Fines  are  fixed  for  the  neglect  of  certain  of  these  (failure  to 
register  absence  over  night  from  the  college  hall,  for  instance). 
In  cases  of  continued  defiance,  suspension  for  a  time,*  and  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  right  to  live  within  the  college  halls  have  been  pro¬ 
nounced. 

The  limits  to  the  responsibility  of  the  college  for  students 
not  resident  within  its  own  buildings  have  never  Ijeen  defined. 

Chicago  University — The  University  of  Chicago,  in  the 
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scheme  of  student  government  in  practice  ever  since  its  foun¬ 
dation,  offers  a  solution  of  the  problem  wholly  different  from 
those  already  presented. 

The  students  are  graded  according  to  their  academic  rank 
as  graduate,  senior  college,  and  junior  college  students.  Each 
of  these  bodies  is  under  the  direction  of  a  separate  faculty  in 
all  matters  affecting  academic  relations,  including  conduct  in 
classes.  Student  interests  which  are  not  of  an  academic  nature 
are  administered  by  the  board  of  physical  culture  and  athletics, 
and  the  board  of  student  organizations,  publications,  and  exhi¬ 
bitions.  The  deans  are  the  executive  officers.  Action  taken 
by  these  faculties  and  boards  is  subject  to  revision  on  the 
educational  side  by  the  university  senate,  and  on  the  adminis¬ 
trative  side  by  the  university  council.  Each  body  of  students 
chooses  from  its  own  membership  an  official  council  which 
“  serves  as  the  executive  committee  of  the  students  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  considers  any  matters  referred  to  them  by  the  faculty  and 
reports  upon  the  same,  superintends  any  meetings  or  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  students  of  the  senior  and  junior  colleges  respect¬ 
ively,  and  the  counselors  act  in  connection  with  the  faculty 
officers  of  each  division.” 

The  students  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  according  to 
their  residence:  (i)  those  who  live  at  home;  (2)  those  who 
live  in  lodging  houses  or  boarding  houses;  (3)  those  who  live 
in  the  university  houses.  Very  little  social  control  is  exercised 
over  the  first  two  classes  except  such  as  seems  expedient  to  the 
dean  in  individual  cases.  There  is  a  general  rule,  however, 
that  undergraduate  students  not  living  in  university  houses 
may  not  live  in  any  building  in  which  a  family  does  not  reside. 

The  university  houses  are  organized  under  a  common  set  of 
principles  and  rules  established  by  the  university,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  important : 

1.  Composition  of  a  house. 

{a)  Members  of  the  university  entitled  to  continuous  residence  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  hall  constitute  a  house. 

{,b)  Residence  in  a  hall  is  limited  to  students  in  attendance  on  courses  in 
the  university,  and  officers  of  the  university. 

2.  Officers. 
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Each  house  has  a  head,  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  university ;  a 
counselor,  chosen  from  a  faculty  of  the  university  by  the  members  of  the 
house,  of  which  house  committee  the  head  of  the  house  is  chairman,  and 
the  counselor  a  member  ex  officio,  and  a  secretary  and  treasurer  elected 
by  the  members  of  the  house.  Each  house,  thru  its  committee,  makes 
a  quarterly  report  to  the  president,  A  house  may  select,  with  the  approval 
of  the  university  council,  one  or  more  persons  not  directly  connected  with 
the  university,  as  patrons  or  patronesses. 


As  each  house  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  choosing  its  own 
specific  rules,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  them,  and  this  is 
greatly  desired  by  the  university. 

In  Green  House,  for  example,  certain  specific  rules  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  sort  of  regulations  made.  The  residents  of  the 
hall  are  members  or  guests;  all  members  of  the  university 
assigned  to  rooms  in  Green  Hail  being  considered  guests  un¬ 
less  elected  to  membership.  At  the  end  of  the  tenth  week  of 
residence  guests  become  eligible  to  membership;  a  quarterly 
meeting  for  the  election  of  members  is  held  during  the  eleventh 
week  of  each  quarter,  after  notices  of  the  meeting  and  lists  of 
eligible  guests  have  been  sent  to  members  of  the  house.  The 
assent  of  three-fourths  of  those  present  is  required  for  election. 
Membership  then  becomes  active  upon  entering  the  second 
quarter  of  residence  and  signing  the  constitution. 

The  house  is  governed  by  a  body  of  rules — the  by-laws — 
adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members.  House 
membership  has  been  withdrawn  because  of  continued  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  regulations.  Under  such  circumstances  the  head 
and  counselor  of  the  house  recommend  the  withdrawal  of 
membership  to  the  board  of  student  organizations.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  officers  of  the  house  it  is  further  provided  that  the 
counselor  hold  office  for  one  year ;  other  officers  chosen  by  the 
house  are  elected  for  three  months  only. 

The  house  committee  of  Green  House  number  eight ;  to  them 
are  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  by-laws  of  the  house  and  its 
general  regpilation;  and  the  committee  are  empowered  in  cases 
not  covered  by  the  house  rules  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the 
house.  When  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  this  committee 
vote  that  membership  has  been  forfeited  by  a  student  in  the 
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hall,  this  vote  is  carried  to  the  head  and  counselor,  who  take 
action  upon  it. 

Cornell  University — At  Cornell  the  system  of  government  is 
but  slightly  organized;  it  may  be  said  to  be  approaching  self- 
government.  While  the  ultimate  responsibility  in  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  involve  suspension  and  expulsion  rests  with  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  practical  responsibility  for  everyday  matters  of  con¬ 
duct  rests  with  the  warden  of  Sage  College,  assisted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  students  of  Sage  College, — a  repre¬ 
sentative  body  of  nine  members  elected  by  ballot  by  the  women 
students  of  both  dormitories,  eight  members  by  the  whole  body 
of  students  excepting  the  freshmen,  one  member  by  the  fresh¬ 
men  as  a  class.  This  executive  committee  have,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  neither  executive  nor  legislative  power;  these  belong  tech¬ 
nically  to  the  warden  and  her  assistant;  but  the  committee  are 
consulted  before  any  new  legislation  is  determined  upon;  and 
they  help  practically,  with  some  additional  proctors  appointed 
by  themselves,  in  enforcing  the  general  principles  of  good 
government  and  orderly  life  thruout  the  halls. 

The  most  obvious  duties  of  this  committee  are  to  further  in 
every  way  possible  the  order  of  the  students’  life  in  the  dormi¬ 
tories,  their  unity  of  spirit,  their  sense  of  responsibility;  to  act 
as  their  representatives  as  reception  committee  at  all  social 
entertainments  given  by  the  women  students  as  a  whole;  to 
preserve  absolute  quiet  at  night  thruout  the  halls,  and  reason¬ 
able  quiet  at  all  times;  and,  in  general,  to  serve  as  a  channel  of 
communication  between  the  students  and  the  warden. 

Besides  the  social  prestige,  at  receptions  and  the  like,  which 
their  position  gives  them,  the  committee  and  proctors  are  en¬ 
titled  to  invite  a  larger  number  of  guests  to  college  entertain¬ 
ments  than  other  students;  they  may  remain  out  of  the  halls 
in  the  evening  unregistered  for  one  hour  later  than  other  stu¬ 
dents;  they  have  the  first  choice  of  rooms  each  year  at  the 
assignment  of  rooms. 

Explicit  rules  governing  conduct  are  very  few;  they  cover 
registering  absence  from  the  dormitories  after  ten  o’clock; 
quiet  in  the  dormitories  after  the  same  hour;  the  chaperoning 
of  evening  parties,  excursions,  and  drives.  All  the  students 
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meet  the  warden  at  short  intervals  during  the  year  for  talks  on 
general  matters  of  practical  bearing  in  their  lives;  in  this  way, 
in  default  of  written  rules,  a  general  understanding  with  regard 
to  questions  of  conduct  is  maintained. 

But  dependence  is  placed  chiefly  upon  a  student’s  sense  of 
honorable  and  suitable  conduct,  and  of  responsibility  for  the 
name  and  standing  of  the  students  as  a  whole;  and  a  student 
who  proves  unfit  to  govern  her  own  life  is  asked  to  withdraw. 

In  general  the  same  principles  of  conduct  apply  to  both 
graduates  and  undergraduates,  tho  the  former  of  course  hold  a 
more  complete  responsibility  for  themselves.  Over  students 
not  resident  in  its  own  buildings  the  university  assumes  no  con¬ 
trol;  their  lives  are  governed  merely  as  individual  members  of 
homes. 

Michigan  University — The  University  of  Michigan,  an¬ 
other  coeducational  university,  presents  a  plan  of  government 
similar  to  the  preceding.  Thirty  years  ago  the  plan  of  provid¬ 
ing  dormitories  was  abandoned,  and  since  that  time,  the  women 
students  as  well  as  the  men  have  boarded  in  families  and  frater¬ 
nities,  and  the  same  system  of  government  prevails  for  both. 
No  woman  student,  then,  is  expected  to  enter  or  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  university,  who  is  not  competent  to  take  care  of 
herself,  and  to  govern  her  own  life,  and  the  responsibility  of 
living  under  such  an  understanding  seems  to  be  felt  by  every 
student  almost  as  soon  as  she  enters  the  university. 

There  is  no  organized  self-government.  For  practical  pur¬ 
poses  the  government  of  the  women  rests  upon  the  dean  of 
women  and  the  president  of  the  university;  in  extreme  cases, 
involving  suspension,  on  the  faculty.  That  is,  if  after  the  dean 
or  president  has  remonstrated  with  a  student,  she  continues  in 
any  misconduct,  her  family  is  at  once  asked  to  call  her  home. 
Students  are  thus  sent  home  for  very  light  offenses,  for  under 
this  broad  system  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  allow  much  care¬ 
lessness,  even,  to  exist  with  impunity;  so  that  if,  for  example, 
she  defied  any  one  of  the  very  few  regulations  that  exist,  a 
student  would  be  at  once  asked  to  withdraw. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  cases  of  very  serious  offenses,  students 
are  summoned  before  the  faculty  and  allowed  to  speak  for 
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themselves  before  final  judgment  is  passed;  but  no  woman 
student  has  ever  thus  been  called  up.  Cases  of  discipline 
among  the  women  are  in  any  event  exceedingly  infrequent, 
and  the  authorities  of  the  university  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  conviction  that  with  the  closing  of  dormitories  most  of 
the  difficulties  and  problems  of  student  government  cease  alto¬ 
gether  to  exist. 

Radcliffe  College — In  Radcliffe  College  the  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  force  since  the  foundation  of  the  college  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  ultimate  responsibility  rests  upon  the  governing 
lx)ards  of  the  college — the  academic  board  and  the  council. 
For  practical  everyday  purposes  the  government  rests  upon 
the  women  students  themselves,  as  individuals;  the  college  is  a 
college  of  non-resident  students,  and  the  tendency  of  the 
elective  system,  too,  is  toward  separation. 

The  students  have  at  times  considered  the  formation  of  a 
self-government  society,  but  have  hitherto  decided  against  it; 
so  that,  at  present,  the  legislative  power  resides  in  the  govern¬ 
ing  boards  of  the  college;  while  the  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  academic  board  as  regards  instruction,  and  in  the  dean  as 
regards  discipline. 

The  great  safeguard,  not  only  against  defiance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government  in  the  college,  but  against  misconduct  of 
any  sort,  is  the  strong  traditional  public  opinion  of  Cambridge. 
Indeed  the  system  of  government  is  part  of  the  old  tradition  of 
the  town,  when  the  Harvard  students  lived  in  private  families. 
Very  great  freedom  from  actual  rule  is  therefore  possible,  and 
in  the  circumstances  most  desirable;  for  example,  advanced 
graduate  students, — and  these  are  numerous  at  Radcliffe, — 
who  have  already  had  some  years  of  independent  life  in  study 
abroad  could  not  reasonably  be  held  to  the  provisions  made 
for  the  youngest  girls,  living  for  the  first  time  away  from  their 
families.  Almost  entire  freedom  from  fixed  rule  is  secured  by 
the  large  number  of  good  homes  which  are  open  to  the  women 
in  Cambridge. 

Such  regulations  as  exist  are  few — two,  relating  to  resi¬ 
dence,  being  the  most  important;  the  students  must  live  in 
houses  approved  by  the  Dean ;  in  these  houses  there  must  be  no 
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young  men  received  as  permanent  or  transient  boarders.  With 
regard  to  ordinary  conduct,  a  statement  is  made  to  the  students 
when  they  meet  on  the  first  day  of  the  college  year;  and  from 
time  to  time  a  mass  meeting  is  held.  Should  a  student  defy 
the  college  she  would  be  requested  to  withdraw ;  such  cases  are 
exceedingly  infrequent,  and  the  punishment  has  never  had  to 
be  made  public. 

Smith  College — The  government  of  Smith  College  is  still, 
fundamentally,  the  one  with  which  the  college  began.  Its 
authority  is  in  the  hands,  not  of  the  students  themselves  or  of 
a  self-government  organization,  but  of  the  ladies  in  charge  of 
the  college  houses,  the  house  committee,  the  faculty,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  the  body  known  as  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee,  consisting  of  the  class  officers  of  the  faculty 
and  the  (student)  council  of  the  college.  Ultimate  measures 
— suspension  or  expulsion — are  the  province  of  faculty  and 
president;  in  everyday  matters  of  life,  the  relation  between  the 
students  and  those  over  them  is  one  of  conference,  suggestion, 
and  consultation,  the  students  themselves  being  trusted  with 
some  of  the  executive  details  connected  with  their  social  life. 
They  have  thus  some  executive,  and  no  legislative  power,  save 
what  resides  in  their  right  to  consult  and  confer  with  those 
who  hold  that  power. 

The  student  council  of  Smith  College  consists  of  ten  mem¬ 
bers, — three  seniors,  two  juniors,  one  member  of  the  second 
class,  and  the  presidents  of  the  four  classes.  These  are  elected 
annually,  one  junior  member  and  one  second-class  member 
holding  over  to  the  following  year.  The  object  of  the  council, 
says  its  constitution,  shall  be  to  represent  the  students  in  their 
common  interests,  and  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  classes,  or  between  faculty  and  students;  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  students  in  the  direction  of  definitely  organized  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  for  the  regulation  of  their  social  life;  and  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  aid  in  establishing  a  better  understanding  between 
faculty  and  students  upon  subjects  of  mutual  interest. 

The  council’s  duties,  formulated  in  by-laws,  are  to  seat 
classes  in  chapel  and  to  maintain  order  during  chapel  exercises; 
to  oversee  the  reading-room  and  its  funds ;  and  to  have  charge 
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of  the  property-box  and  of  the  calendar  of  dates  for  entertain¬ 
ments.  None  of  these  matters  are  of  course  matters  of  gov¬ 
ernment;  the  latter  rests  with  the  various  committees  and  per¬ 
sons  already  enumerated.  The  main  dependence  is,  however, 
— and  this  is  perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Smith  Col¬ 
lege  system  of  government, — on  conference  and  consultation 
between  the  students  and  the  authorities,  thru  certain  com¬ 
mittees  and  officers.  Academic  matters,  attendance  upon 
classes,  absence  from  college  and  the  like,  come  under  the  house 
committee  and  faculty,  while  matters  of  chaperonage,  social 
engagements,  and  entertainments,  are  generally  settled  by  the 
house  committee  and  those  in  charge  of  the  college  houses. 

'^ertain  regulations  exist  which  are  enforced  on  penalty,  as 
usual,  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  student.  At  the  same  time  a 
procedure  of  information  ”  is  in  force  for  the  help  of  a  delin¬ 
quent  student,  that  she  may  have  full  chance  for  change  of  con¬ 
duct.  Even  in  matters,  however,  where  no  regulations  exist 
the  authorities  quite  definitely  discourage  the  presence  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  any  way  hostile  to  the  temper  of  the  college. 

Questions  of  government  are  not  in  Smith  College  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  presence  of  graduate  students  in  the  college 
houses.  The  same  system  is  therefore  in  force  for  all  resi¬ 
dents,  upper  and  under  classmen  faring  alike,  save  that  more 
consideration  is  likely  to  be  shown  to  first  offenses  and  to  stu¬ 
dents  presumably  unfamiliar  with  the  mode  of  life. 

With  regard  to  another  question — a  serious  one  in  Smith  in 
view  of  the  immense  number  of  students  forced,  for  lack  of 
room,  to  live  out  of  the  college  houses — the  question  of  gov¬ 
ernment  for  students  not  resident  in  college  buildings,  the  col¬ 
lege  meets  the  problem  by  “  urging  upon  the  off-campus  stu¬ 
dents  ”  the  regulations  that  it  enforces  upon  those  in  college 
houses.  In  matters  of  ultimate  propriety  it  assumes  responsi¬ 
bility  even  for  these  students;  in  other  matters  there  is  less 
regularity  of  life  in  the  town  boarding  houses  than  in  the  dor¬ 
mitories,  tho  the  college  uses  what  influence  it  can  bring  to 
bear,  up  to  the  point  of  necessary  discipline. 

Stanford  University — In  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 
altho  there  are  collegiate  halls  of  residence  fot  the  women  stu- 
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dents,  the  system  of  government  in  force  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  immediate  responsibility 
for  everyday  matters  rests  with  the  mistress  of  Roble  Hall  and 
her  assistant,  the  mistress  of  Madrona  Hall;  for  ultimate 
measures  of  discipline,  upon  a  standing  committee  of  the 
faculty — the  university  committee  on  student  affairs. 

As  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  there  are  no  rules  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  university  as  governing  conduct.  It  is  assumed 
that  students  know  how  to  conduct  themselves;  should  one 
prove  incapable  or  unwilling,  she  is  asked  by  the  committee, 
either  with  or  without  previous  warning,  to  withdraw.  The 
university  is  not  the  place  for  her, — to  quote  President  Jordan, 
— “  if  she  does  more  harm  to  others  than  we  do  good  to  her.” 

The  committee  on  student  affairs  might  legislate  if  need 
arose,  but  legislation  is  supposed  to  be  chiefly  the  unwritten  law 
of  common  sense,  and  the  committee’s  work  is  in  greater  part 
executive. 

With  regard  to  its  executive  decisions  no  penalties  are  fixed 
and  in  general  no  punishment  administered  for  misconduct;  in 
rare  cases  students  are  suspended  for  a  definite  period;  but  as  a 
rule  the  university  relies  on  its  power  to  send  away  students 
who  are  not  to  be  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  their  own  lives. 
Aside  from  this  general  understanding  with  regard  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  all  students  of  the  university,  graduates  and  under¬ 
graduates,  upper  and  under  classmen,  men  and  women  alike, 
are  certain  provisions  meeting  the  needs  merely  of  women  resi¬ 
dent  in  the  college  dormitories,  and  affecting  only  the  orderly 
conduct  of  a  community  life  in  the  halls.  The  organization 
that  exists  to  that  end  is  not  recognized  in  any  way  by  the 
faculty  committee;  and  its  officers,  a  house  president  and  com¬ 
mittee,  are  not  officially  connected  with  the  university.  They 
are  elected  by  the  women  students  themselves,  and  their  power, 
dealing  only  with  affairs  in  the  hall,  depends  strictly  on  the 
“  consent  of  the  governed.” 

Vassar  College — In  Vassar  College,  while  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  matters  of  government  rests  upon  the  president, 
everyday  details  of  it  are  divided  between  the  president,  the 
faculty,  the  lady  principal,  and  the  students’  association. 
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This  students’  association  forms  a  system  for  government  not 
quite  duplicated  elsewhere,  and  may  be  described  in  some 
detail. 

In  the  first  place, — and  in  this  the  function  of  the  association 
differs  from  that,  for  example,  in  Bryn  Mawr, — the  students’ 
association  is  an  executive  body  merely,  the  legislative  power 
residing  solely  with  the  formal  authorities  of  the  college, — the 
president,  faculty,  and  lady  principal.  The  work  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  therefore  far  less  burdened  with  responsibility  than 
would  at  first  appear;  its  duty  is  merely  the  enforcing  of  cer¬ 
tain  regulations  and  principles  already  established.  Moreover, 
even  these  regulations  are  closely  limited  in  scope,  covering 
only  hours  of  retirement  for  the  night,  hours  of  quiet  for  study, 
provision  for  exercise  and  attendance  at  the  Chapel  services. 
The  conduct  of  the  students,  strictly  speaking,  including  all 
social  matters  and  offenses  as  individuals,  is  under  the  control 
of  the  lady  principal. 

Yet  it  will  be  admitted  by  anyone  who  has  had  experience 
with  the  government  of  students  that  it  is  precisely  reg^ulations 
concerning  such  matters  as  are  intrusted  to  the  students’  asso¬ 
ciation  that  are  most  difficult  to  enforce  practically;  the  Vassar 
system,  then,  is  of  great  interest  as  a  method  by  which  such 
enforcement  has  been  secured. 

The  association  consists  of  all  the  students  of  Vassar  who 
sign  its  constitution  and  by-laws.  Any  student  who  fails  thus 
to  become  a  member  of  the  association  submits  herself  to  the 
supervision  of  the  faculty.  Practically  it  may  be  said,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  association  includes  the  whole  body  of  students. 
The  officers  are  a  president,  a  vice  president,  and  a  secretary- 
treasurer,  elected  by  ballot  every  May  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  association.  The  association  is  not  a  governing  organiza¬ 
tion  solely.  It  elects  committees  for  Founder’s  Day  and 
Washington’s  Birthday.  It  issues  the  monthly  Miscellany, 
and  it  ratifies  the  election  of  its  editors,  and  of  the  officers  of 
the  college  glee  and  mandolin  and  guitar  clubs;  and  it  meets  the 
expenses  incurred  by  these  musical  clubs. 

Its  most  important  function,  however,  is  the  enforcement  of 
the  regulations  already  alluded  to,  thru  the  means  of  its  self- 
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government  committee.  This  committee  consists  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice  president  of  the  association  and  in  addition  nine 
members,  two  each  from  the  senior,  sophomore,  and  freshmen 
classes,  and  three  from  the  junior  class.  The  election  of  these 
members  by  their  respective  classes  is  ratified  by  the  association 
as  a  whole.  This  committee  on  self-government  has  for  its 
duties  “  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  association  in  respect  to  self- 
government,  to  attend  to  all  reported  breaches  of  said  rules,  to 
construe  said  rules,  and  in  other  ways  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  members  of  the  association  in  respect  to  self-govern¬ 
ment.”  The  by-laws  go  on  to  provide  that 

(а)  The  committee  on  self-government  may,  at  its  discretion,  summon 
before  it  any  member  or  members  of  the  association, 

and  that 

(б)  The  committee  on  self-government  may,  on  the  vote  of  any  seven  of 
its  members,  temporarily  suspend  from  membership  in  the  association  any 
member  or  members  guilty  of  flagrant  breach  of  the  rules  in  respect  to  self- 
government. 

The  term  of  suspension  shall  not  exceed  one  semester. 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  shall  send  notification  of  such  action  to 
the  faculty  of  the  college. 

An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  committee  may  be  made  to  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  association  thus  succeeds  in  enforcing  the  regulations  of 
the  authorities  of  the  college  regarding  the  matters  already 
enumerated;  hours  for  study,  sleep  and  exercise,  and  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  college  religious  exercises. 

So  far  as  the  students  are  not  self-governing, — and  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  not  self-governing,  either  as  individuals  or 
as  a  body,  in  matters  of  actual  conduct, — power,  both  legis¬ 
lative  and  executive,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities;  in 
academic  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  president  and  faculty; 
in  social  matters,  or  matters  of  individual  offense,  in  the  hands 
of  the  president  and  lady  principal.  There  are  no  written 
rules  or  regulations  governing  conduct.  The  lady  principal 
instructs  the  freshman  class  immediately  upon  its  entrance  in 
the  social  usage  of  the  college,  and  supplements  that  instruction 
as  the  year  goes  on  by  talks  or  reprimands  to  the  whole  body 
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of  students,  while  the  president  frequently  addresses  the  col¬ 
lege  on  both  general  and  specific  questions  in  morals  and 
manners. 

There  are  no  fixed  penalties  for  breaking  any  of  the  rules 
in  force.  In  case  of  continued  defiance  a  student  is  quietly 
sent  home,  as  unfit  for  college  life. 

The  system  of  government,  so  far  as  the  students’  share  in 
it  is  concerned,  originated  in  1890.  Up  to  that  time  there  was 
but  little  public  spirit,  but  little  sense  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  even  the  better  grade  of  students  for  the  conduct  of 
anyone  except  herself.  Also  it  was  impossible  to  find  out  the 
breakers  of  rules  without  a  system  of  espionage  odious  to  the 
students  and  distasteful  to  the  authorities.  The  general  idea 
of  the  present  system  originated  with  the  president.  Since  its 
adoption  the  authorities  themselves  report  “  the  general  spirit 
of  the  students  is  in  favor  of  law  and  order  and  they  co¬ 
operate  with  the  authorities  to  secure  it.” 

Wellesley  College — The  system  of  government  in  Wellesley 
College  is  very  definitely  not  a  form  of  self-government.  It 
rests  in  the  hands  of  an  academic  council  of  the  faculty,  and 
more  especially,  and  for  everyday  purposes,  in  the  hands  of  the 
president  and  heads  of  houses. 

Wellesley  is  practically  alone  in  assuming  absolutely  the 
same  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  its  students  whether 
resident  in  the  college  buildings  or  not;  the  only  exception  it 
admits  being  in  the  case  of  students  living  at  home  with  their 
parents.  To  this  end  a  list  is  supplied  of  such  boarding  or 
lodging  places  as  are  approved  by  the  dean,  and  a  student  may 
not  even  change  her  place  of  residence  from  one  to  another  of 
these  without  the  president’s  approval.  The  rules  governing 
conduct  in  the  college  houses  may  thus  be  extended  to  the 
homes  in  town  where  students  live,  and  a  consistent  system  of 
government  maintained  over  the  whole  student  body.  One 
special  privilege  is  allowed  upper — as  distinguished  from 
under-class  men, — that  of  registering  their  own  absences  from 
town  instead  of  asking  for  the  permission  required  for  fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores.  Aside  from  this  the  same  regulations 
apply  to  all  undergraduates. 
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The  executive  power  resides  with  the  president,  the  dean, 
and  the  heads  of  the  houses;  the  legislative  power  with 
the  faculty,  which  made  the  regulations  for  conduct  now  in 
force,  and  which  modifies  them  from  time  to  time,  as  occa¬ 
sion  demands.  This  system  of  government,  of  faculty  origin, 
has  remained  practically  unchanged  for  the  past  ten  years,  hav¬ 
ing  successfully  supplanted  a  system  adapted  to  a  younger  and 
less  responsible  class  of  students  than  those  now  in  the  college. 

University  of  Wisconsin — The  system  adopted  within  two 
years  by  the  students  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  dean  of  women  there,  is  one  of  rather  com¬ 
plete  self-government.  The  ultimate  resp>onsibility  for  sus¬ 
pension  and  expulsion  rests  with  the  faculty  of  the  university, 
but  for  practical  purposes  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  students  themselves.  It  bears  no  official  relation  to  the 
authorities  of  the  college,  and  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction  are 
still  unsettled;  but  it  is  within  itself  fully  organized — with 
officers  elected  by  ballot  of  the  association,  who,  as  executives, 
enforce  the  decisions  of  their  legislative  body,  the  association 
itself. 

The  regulations,  then,  made  by  the  association  cover  most 
of  the  que.stions  of  conduct  likely  to  arise,  and  might  be  added 
to  by  voluntary  act  of  the  students.  All  regulations  are  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  to  the  dean  of  women  and  to  the  social 
committee  of  the  faculty. 

In  case  of  continued  defiance  of  the  principles  of  self- 
government,  resulting  in  conduct  really  reprehensible,  appeal 
could  be  made  to  the  authorities;  as  yet  no  penalties  exist;  and 
recourse  has  not  been  necessary  to  any  severe  punishments. 

The  same  system  of  government  extends  to  all  the  women 
students  alike,  whether  graduate  or  undergraduate,  whether 
resident  in  university  buildings  or  no ;  tho  the  same  regulations 
are  not  always  applicable  to  both.  The  non-resident  women 
students  are  free  to  consult  constantly  with  the  dean  of  women ; 
but,  except  for  the  existence  of  such  a  dean,  the  responsibility 
assumed  for  their  conduct  by  the  university  differs  not  at  all 
from  the  responsibility  assumed  for  the  conduct  of  its  students 
who  are  men. 
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The  newly  organized  system  of  self-government  has  resulted 
in  an  increase  of  esprit  de  corps,  in  a  moderation  of  the  excesses 
in  the  social  life,  above  all,  in  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the 
social  standards  of  the  university  at  large. 

Detailed  Provisions  for  Conduct 

In  addition  to  the  general  statement  concerning  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  each  college,  its  principles  and  scope,  a  statement  of 
the  more  minute  details  and  provisions  of  the  government  may 
be  of  value.  It  is  this  part  of  the  paper  which,  if  of  less 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  is  likely  to  prove  of  most  sug¬ 
gestiveness  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  practical  work  in  our 
colleges. 

The  list  of  matters  governed  and  controlled,  whether  by 
formulated  regulations  or  by  public  opinion  merely,  cannot,  of 
course,  hope  to  be  exhaustive;  it  can  at  best  lie  but  suggestive. 
Such  matters  may  be  grouped  under  the  heads :  regulations  for 
the  details  of  life  in  the  dormitories;  regulations  for  those  de¬ 
tails  of  life  which  may  be  classed  as  academic;  and  regulations 
for  the  social  life  of  the  college. 

Regulations  for  the  details  of  life  in  the  dormitories  cover 
such  matters  as  retirement  for  the  night;  hours  of  quiet  for 
study  and  sleep;  safeguard  against  fire;  the  use  of  wine  and 
cigarettes;  spending  the  night  away  from  the  college  buildings ; 
the  time  of  return  to  the  college  buildings  in  the  evening. 

The  time  of  retirement  for  the  night  is  regulated  by  the 
“  ten  o’clock  rule  ”  very  strictly  at  Smith  and  at  Wellesley;  the 
former  notes  it  as  “  a  college  rule  of  utmost  emphasis  ” ;  the 
latter  in  its  house  rules  states;  “at  10  p.  m.  students  will 
promptly  extinguish  their  lights,  go  to  bed,  and  preserve  quiet.” 
The  rule  has  within  the  past  few  months  been  done  away  with 
at  Vassar  College.  In  certain  other  colleges,  Stanford  and 
Cornell,  for  example,  the  electric  light  plant  is  closed  at  10.30 
or  II.  But  lamps  may  be  used,  and  in  general  it  may  be  said 
that  the  time  of  retiring  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  students. 

Hours  of  quiet  for  study  and  sleep  are  far  more  universally 
regulated.  Of  the  colleges  considered  in  this  article,  where 
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dormitories  exist,  all  but  one  have  as  a  rule  that  absolute  quiet 
be  observed  after  lo  or  10.30  at  night;  while  most  of  them  re¬ 
quire  absolute  quiet  at  all  times  in  the  corridors  of  recitation 
halls  and  in  the  reading  rooms. 

Hours  of  quiet  during  the  day  thruout  the  dormitory  are 
less  universally  required ;  the  following  are  typical  provisions : 

In  the  dormitories,  from  Monday  to  Thursday  inclusive,  there  shall  be 
quiet  from  8  to  i  in  the  morning,  from  2  to  4  in  the  afternoon,  from  7.3a 
to  9.15  and  after  to  in  the  evening  .  .  .  there  shall  be  quiet  on  Friday 
morning  from  8  to  t,  on  Saturday  morning  from  8  to  1,  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  from  2  to  4,  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  after  10.30,  and  on 
Sunday  evening  after  10  o'clock  (Bryn  Mawr). 

Quiet  shall  be  maintained  in  the  corridors  and  rooms  from  9  to  12  :3o, 
2  to  5  and  after  8  P.  M.,  except  Friday  evenings  and  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  and  evenings  (Chicago). 

There  shall  be  reasonable  quiet  in  the  halls  at  all  times  ;  there  shall  be 
no  playing  upon  musical  instruments  in  the  drawing  rooms  or  in  the 
students’  rooms,  except  betsveen  the  hours  i  to  3  and  5  to  8  P.  M.  (Cornell). 

The  hours  reserved  as  quiet  for  study  are  those  in  the  morning  ;  in  the 
afternoon  from  2  to  4:  in  the  evening  from  7.30  to  9.30;  and  after  10 
o’clock  (Wisconsin). 

There  shall  be  no  unnecessary  noise  in  the  corridors  of  the  main  building 
and  no  playing  of  musical  instruments  in  the  students’  rooms  during  the 
hours  usually  given  up  to  college  duties  and  before  5  o’clock  on  Sunday 
afternoons  (Vassar). 

Safeguard  against  fire  is  provided  almost  universally  by  a 
general  system  of  fire  alarms  thru  the  halls,  with  directions  for 
use  and  men  within  call.  It  is  sometimes  also  secured  by 
special  regulations  such  as  the  following:  “  no  oil  stoves  may 
be  used”  (Bryn  Mawr,  Cornell);  “only  safety  matches  are 
allowed  ”  (Cornell,  Wellesley)  ;  “  no  lamps  shall  be  filled  in  a 
room  with  a  light  ”  (Bryn  Mawr) ;  “  no  lighted  lamp  shall  be 
carried  in  the  corridors”  (Bryn  Mawr);  “no  lighted  lamp 
shall  be  left  burning  in  an  empty  room  ”  (Wellesley) ;  “  lamp 
shades  of  combustible  materials  are  not  allowed  ”  (Welles¬ 
ley)  ;  “  long  drapery  must  be  secured  so  as  to  guard  against 
danger”  (Wellesley,  Bryn  Mawr). 

Safety  is  also  sometimes  provided  for  by  fire  drills  at  regular 
intervals;  in  Cornell  at  the  opening  of  every  term,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  assistant  to  the  warden;  and  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  student  captain. 
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The  use  of  wine  or  cigarettes  in  the  college  buildings  is 
formally  prohibited  in  only  two  of  the  colleges  under  consider¬ 
ation  :  the  presumption  being,  however,  that  it  would  be  for¬ 
bidden  more  generally  had  the  question  ever  arisen. 

With  regard  to  the  time  of  return  to  the  college  buildings 
in  the  evening,  the  hour  varies  in  different  colleges;  but  there 
is  practically  everywhere  the  understanding  that  after  some 
fixed  hour  the  head  of  the  hall  must  know  the  whereabouts  of  a 
student  not  in  the  hall.  In  Vassar  the  hour  is  7  o’clock;  in 
Wellesley,  9.45;  in  Smith,  10;  in  Cornell,  10,  “except  when  a 
student  is  at  the  library,  where  she  may  remain  until  ii  ”;  at 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  10.30.  Sometimes  the  rule  is  absolute 
that  students  are  not  allowed  out  after  the  hour  named;  in 
Smith,  for  instance,  “  the  10  o’clock  rule  must  be  observed  as 
to  dances;”  and  in  Wisconsin  the  students  in  hall  have  a  rule 
that  they  must  always  be  at  home  by  12. 

A  student  wishing  to  spend  the  night  away  from  the  college 
buildings  must  in  most  cases  register  her  temporary  address 
with  the  head  of  the  hall ;  this  is  the  provision,  for  example,  at 
Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr,  Cornell,  Wellesley;  in  some  cases  defi¬ 
nite  permission  must  be  asked  and  obtained;  for  instance,  in 
Smith,  Vassar,  and  Wisconsin. 

Regulations  of  the  details  of  college  life  which  may  be 
classed  as  academic  cover  not  much  more  than  attendance  upon 
lectures  and  at  chapel,  and  cheating  at  examinations. 

These  matters  are  in  general  provided  for  by  faculty  rule,  and 
so  do  not  come  under  the  head  of  student  government,  as  such. 
In  some  of  our  colleges,  however,  the  students  themselves  en¬ 
force  the  rules.  In  Smith,  for  instance,  they  report  the  non- 
attendance  at  chapel  to  class  officers.  In  Vassar,  too,  attend¬ 
ance  is  compulsory,  with  three  “  cuts  ”  allowed  in  each  semes¬ 
ter;  tho  “  the  prearranged  absence  of  several  students  .  .  . 
shall  not  be  allowed.”  Wellesley  states :  “  On  Sunday  attend¬ 
ance  at  Chapel  or  on  some  other  public  religious  services  is  ex¬ 
pected.”  Aside  from  these  few  provisions,  these  “  academic 
matters  are  in  all  the  colleges  under  consideration  wholly  sub¬ 
ject  to  faculty  control. 

The  regulations  for  the  social  life  of  the  college  as  a  whole 
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include  such  matters  as  chaperonage,  ordinary  social  engage¬ 
ments  with  men,  and  formal  social  entertainments. 

With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  chaperonage  the 
greatest  variety  of  usage  prevails;  the  determining  factor  in 
every  case  being,  of  course,  the  usage  of  the  town  or  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  which  the  college  is  situated,  and  the 
fact  of  residence  in  a  large  city  or  small  village. 

Almost  universally  the  principle  is  observed  that  students 
shall  not  go  in  large  parties  without  a  chap)eron  to  places  of 
public  amusement  or  to  social  entertainments  in  the  evening, 
or  to  athletic  games  other  than  their  own  (Barnard,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Cornell,  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley).  In  smaller  groups 
women  students  are  sometimes  chaperoned  by  upper-classmen 
to  the  theater  (Cornell);  or  may  go  out  in  the  evening,  if 
senior  college  students  (Chicago),  or  are  exempted  from  the 
general  rule  if  they  are  over  twenty-five  (Barnard,  Bryn 
Mawr) ;  or  if  they  are  graduate  students  or  auditors 
(Barnard). 

Regulations,  less  general,  because  adapted  for  the  special 
situation  of  a  college  are ;  students  must  be  chaperoned  when 
they  go  to  entertainments  given  by  other  colleges  (Bryn 
Mawr) ;  they  must  have,  as  well,  written  permission  from 
their  parents  (Smith);  or  when  they  go  to  entertainments 
in  any  neighboring  town  (Smith)  ;  or  on  the  train  in  the  even¬ 
ing  (Bryn  Mawr) ;  or  when  they  go  out  alone  in  the  evening, 
except  to  the  library  or  in  a  cab  (Barnard) ;  or  when  they  drive 
with  men  (Vassar);  except  in  groups  in  the  daytime  (Cor¬ 
nell)  ;  or  when  they  receive  men  in  their  private  studies  (Bryn 
Mawr,  Vassar) ;  excepting  members  of  their  own  families 
(Bryn  Mawr). 

These  specimens  of  the  regulations  which  exist  cover,  after 
all,  only  a  few  of  the  emergencies  that  present  themselves;  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the 
chaperonage  of  students  in  colleges  which  have  dormitories 
rests  with  the  heads  of  the  houses  or  halls;  in  colleges  which 
have  no  dormitories,  with  the  heads  of  families  or  homes  in 
which  the  individual  student  resides.  In  Radcliffe,  for 
example,  a  student  is  free  to  live  only  in  a  house  approved  by 
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the  dean  of  the  college;  in  other  universities  (Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.;  Michigan,  Wisconsin)  dependence  is  had  on  moral 
pressure  and  influence  to  avoid  compromising  conduct,  and  on 
the  power  of  the  university  to  send  home  students  whose  be¬ 
havior  is  vexatious  or  unworthy. 

For  ordinary  social  engagements  with  men  provisions  are  in 
force  varying  all  the  way  from  minute  and  detailed  supervi¬ 
sion  to  almost  absolute  freedom. 

In  general,  men  visitors  are  received  only  in  the  drawing 
rooms  of  the  dormitory;  in  a  few  cases  where  the  students 
have,  in  addition  to  their  bedrooms,  private  studies,  special  pro¬ 
visions  exist.  For  instance,  in  Barnard,  a  student  may  re¬ 
ceive  her  men  friends  in  her  private  study;  in  Bryn  Mawr  she 
may  receive  members  of  her  immediate  family,  but  alone;  or, 
w'ith  a  chaperon,  entertain  her  men  and  women  friends  to¬ 
gether;  in  Chicago,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley  a  man  may  visit  a 
student’s  room  only  by  permission  of  the  head  of  the  house. 

Other  sjiecimen  regulations  are:  brothers  may  visit  their 
sisters  alone  in  their  rooms,  with  no  other  students  present 
(Barnard,  Bryn  Mawr);  or  if  announced  beforehand  (Bar¬ 
nard)  ;  no  men  are  admitted  to  the  students’  rooms  in  the  even¬ 
ing  except  a  student’s  father,  who  may  be  received  until  9 
o’clock  (Bryn  Mawr). 

In  a  few  of  the  colleges  restrictions  exist  as  to  the  days  on 
which  men  visitors  may  be  received :  in  Chicago  “  as  far  as 
possible  ”  only  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings  are  reception 
evenings;  in  Wellesley  and  Wisconsin  also  two  days  of  the 
week  serve ;  and  in  most  of  the  colleges  Sunday  visiting  is  dis¬ 
couraged.  But,  as  a  whole,  students  are  free  to  receive  visits 
from  men  at  any  time  before  the  halls  close  for  the  night. 

The  women’s  colleges  have  much  stricter  provisions  against 
dancing  with  men  than  have  the  coeducational  universities. 
At  Bryn  Mawr  a  junior  promenade  (with  no  dancing)  is 
given;  at  Vassar  there  are  each  year  two  large  dances  to  which 
men  are  admitted;  at  Smith  men  are  not  allowed  on  the  floor  at 
house  dances  in  the  gymnasium,  and  “  in  no  case  are  they  ad¬ 
mitted  to  entertainments  from  which  the  men  of  the  faculty  are 
excluded.” 
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The  greater  freedom  allowed  to  women  students  in  the  co¬ 
educational  universities  in  dances  and  the  like,  extends  as  well 
to  all  the  social  life,  altho  a  few  special  provisions  exist;  in 
Cornell,  for  instance,  the  women  students  do  not  walk  with 
men  in  the  evenings.  But  as  a  rule  the  students  in  women’s 
colleges  are  restricted  somewhat  closely  in  all  their  social  rela¬ 
tions,  while  in  coeducational  universities  they  are  trained  to 
depend  for  guidance  upon  their  own  judgment  and  good  sense, 
and  are  expected  themselves  to  control  the  details  of  their  lives. 

The  geographical  situation  of  our  greater  coeducational  col¬ 
leges  explains  this  fact  somewhat;  the  girl  living  out  of  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  is,  as  a  rule,  and  even  at  home, 
trained  to  a  greater  independence  than  her  more  conservative 
sisters.  But  the  fact  stands,  and  it  is  an  interesting  one  to 
note,  underlying  all  these  different  systems,  that  no  more  com¬ 
promising  conduct  results  in  the  case  of  women  living  in  co¬ 
educational  universities,  with  almost  complete  control  over 
their  own  lives,  than  in  the  case  of  women  living  in  women’s 
colleges  with  so  much  less  frequent  temptation  and  so  much 
closer  a  shelter  over  them  of  definite  collegiate  control.  It  is 
a  fact  which  argues  well  for  the  American  college  girl. 

Louise  Sheffield  Brownell  Saunders 


The  Balliol  Schooi,, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 


VI 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JURY  ON  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  PARIS  EXPOSITION 

Of  all  the  international  juries  formed  in  Paris  in  1900 
none  had  graver  responsibilities  than  the  jury  on  elementary 
education.  The  fact  was  emphasized  by  the  choice  for  presi¬ 
dent  of  M.  Bourgeois,  who  held  also  the  same  office  in  the 
superior  jury,  in  which  the  inferior  tribunals  of  all  sections  of 
the  exposition  culminated.  Wherever  serious  problems  of 
state  are  concerned — and  in  France,  elementary  education  is 
such  a  problem — and  wherever  delicate  alliances  with  other 
European  powers  are  involved,  the  talents  of  this  distinguished 
diplomat  are  called  into  requisition.  He  has  won  honor  for 
France  in  several  important  missions;  he  was  her  chief  repre¬ 
sentative  at  the  Hague  conference;  and  moreover,  he  had  been 
minister  of  education  at  critical  periods  in  the  recent  history  of 
France.  Only  a  man  of  such  quality  could  safely  be  trusted 
with  the  claims  of  clerical  schools  in  a  country  where  church 
and  state  are  rivals,  or  with  the  honor  of  a  powerful  ally  like 
Russia,  in  which  popular  educaticm  has  yet  but  feeble  life. 

In  the  case  of  an  educational  jury  there  are  few,  if  any,  a 
priori  rules  of  procedure.  Its  method  and  standards  depend 
largely  upon  circumstances;  hence  perhaps  its  operations  may 
be  best  revealed  thru  an  experience  from  which  the  personal 
element  cannot  be  wholly  excluded. 

My  own  appointment  came  as  a  surprise  and  left  no  time  for 
reflection,  as  I  was  obliged  to  sail  within  five  days  of  the  notice. 
I  arrived  in  Paris  the  evening  of  May  21  and  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning  to  Professor  James  H.  Gore,  juror  in  chief  for 
the  United  States.  The  first  general  meeting  of  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  jurors  was  held  in  the  United  States  Pavilion,  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  of  May  23,  when  Professor  Gore  outlined,  in  a  general 
way,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  jurors,  and  emphasized 
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in  particular  the  importance  of  their  hearty  co-operation.  I 
was  the  only  woman  present  on  that  occasion,  a  fact  which  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  Commissioner  General  Peck,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  first  addressed  the  assembly  as  “  Gentlemen,”  immediately 
added,  “  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  one  of  the  lady  jurors  is  also 
present.”  I  may  note  here  that  the  commissioner  general,  altho 
burdened  with  care,  never  failed  to  show  cordial  interest  in  my 
mission  when  we  met. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  all  the  jurors,  French 
and  foreign,  gathered  in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Trocadero  for 
the  public  inauguration  of  their  work.  M.  Millerand,  Minister 
of  Commerce,  under  whose  auspices  the  exposition  was  organ¬ 
ized,  presided.  The  Minister  gave  a  brief  address  of  welcome 
and  was  followed  by  M.  Picard,  commissioner  general  and 
executive  chief  of  the  entire  work,  who  read  rapidly  the  regula¬ 
tions  by  which  the  jury  were  to  be  governed.  It  was  estimated 
that  eighteen  hundred  persons  were  in  the  assembly,  of  whom 
three  were  women. 

As  these  two  meetings  were  the  only  official  engagements 
for  the  juries  until  the  following  Saturday,  I  found  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  in  Paris  to  familiarize  myself  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  which  belonged  to  my  province 
and  to  examine,  somewhat  in  detail,  those  of  France  and  of  the 
United  States.  The  former  was  of  special  importance,  because 
it  was  made  the  basis  of  classification  for  all  the  others  and 
presumably  would  furnish  also  the  standard  of  awards. 

The  educational  exhibit  of  the  United  States  was  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  Mr.  Howard  J.  Rogers  of  New  York,  di¬ 
rector  of  education  and  social  economy.  Mr.  Rogers  had 
arranged  his  material  admirably.  It  was  attractive  to  the  eye. 
and  not  only  so,  but  every  part  was  easily  reached.  This  was 
a  consideration  of  great  importance  to  the  jury  and  to  the  large 
number  of  specialists  who  wished  to  study  the  exhibit  minutely. 

The  spirit  of  cordial  co-operation  between  the  directors  and 
the  jury  which  Professor  Gore  had  urged  was  fully  realized  in 
this  section.  Altho  charged  with  the  interests  of  some  thirteen 
class  juries,  Mr.  Rogers  was  unfailing  in  his  attention  to  the 
demands  of  each.  He  was  ably  supported  in  his  efforts  by  his 
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staff  of  assistants,  who  won  everybody  by  their  efficient  and 
courteous  service.  I  may  add  that  the  same  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness  was  shown  by  our  four  jurors  who  were  appointed 
in  the  different  classes  of  Group  i — all  worked  together  for  the 
common  interest. 

The  organization  of  the  class  juries  was  effected  Saturday, 
May  26,  and  as  elementary  education  (Class  I,  Group  i)^  was 
the  first  in  order,  I  had-the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  to  go  into  conference  with  our  foreign  colleagues.  One 
other  foreign  juror,  M.  Bela  Ujvary  of  Hungary,  and  eleven 
French  jurors  were  present.  The  jury  organized  by  electing 
its  officers.  For  president  the  choice,  as  foreseen,  was  M. 
Leon  Bourgeois,  for  reporter  M.  Rene  Leblanc,  inspector 
general  of  primary  instruction;  for  secretary,  M.  Just  Baudril- 
lard,  inspector  of  primary  instruction  for  the  department  of  the 
Seine.  No  election  for  vice  president  was  made,  but  it  was 
understood  that  the  position  was  to  be  filled  by  the  English 
juror.  This  arrangement  accorded  with  the  rule  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  vice  president  should  be  of  different  nationalities. 
The  decision  to  reserve  the  second  office  for  an  Englishman,  at 
a  moment  of  strained  relations  between  the  two  nations,  was  a 
sign  of  the  liberal  policy  which  marked  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  educational  jury.  The  position  was  one  of  peculiar  re¬ 
sponsibility,  as  it  fell  generally  to  the  incumbent  to  preside  over 

’  The  juries,  it  should  be  explained  at  the  outset,  were  df  three  orders,  the  class 
and  group  juries  and  the  superior  jury.  The  class  jury  was  composed  of  experts  or 
specialists  in  the  particular  material  of  their  class.  The  constitution  of  group 
juries  was  ordered  as  follows  :  A  group  jury  shall  comprise  (i)  a  president,  two  or 
three  vice  presidents,  and  a  secretary,  who  may  be  chosen  from  persons  other  than 
class  jurors.  They  shall  be  nominate<l  by  the  commissioner  general  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  directors  general,  and  of  the  director  of  fine  art  as  to  works  of 
art,  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  commerce,  industry,  posts  and  tele¬ 
graphs,  agreeing  with  the  minister  of  fine  art  as  to  the  group  of  works  of  art. 
(2)  The  president,  vice  presidents,  and  recorders  of  the  class  juries. 

A  special  decree  determined  the  composition  of  the  highest  tribunal,  the  superior 
jury,  in  which  all  sections  of  the  exposition  were  represented.  It  had  as  honorary 
president  the  minister  of  commerce  and  as  honorary  vice  presidents  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  the  minister  of  agriculture,  and  the  commissioner  general  of  the 
exposition.  The  following  were  also  entitled  to  membership  :  the  presidents  and 
vice  presidents  of  group  juries,  and  the  commissioners  from  countries  represented 
by  more  than  500  exhibitors,  the  members  of  the  superior  committee  of  revision, 
and  the  director  general. 
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the  deliberations  of  the  body.  The  choice  was  exceedingly 
fortunate,  as  the  English  member,  Mr.  Brereton,  proved  to  be  a 
man  of  practical  experience  in  the  school  affairs  of  England 
and  of  the  Continent,  of  cosmopolitan  views  and  a  justness  of 
judgment  that  won  the  confidence  of  the  entire  jury.  When 
complete  the  jury  numbered  fourteen  French  members  and 
nine  representatives  of  foreign  countries,  of  whom  one,  M.  M. 
Colliere,  was  a  Frenchman  charged  with  the  interests  of  the 
South  African  Republic.  Russia  had  two  jurors,  being  the 
only  foreign  country  that  had  more  than  one  representative  in 
this  class. 

The  subject  with  which  this  jury  had  to  deal  presented  many 
difficulties  by  reason  both  of  its  nature  and  vast  extent.  It 
comprised  4548  separate  entries,  4115  for  France  (including  its 
colonies)  and  433  for  foreign  countries.  These  separate  entries 
or  exhibits  were  for  the  most  part  collections,  so  that  the  single 
or  particular  objects  may  be  estimated  at  ten  or  twelve  times 
the  totals  given.  The  exhibitors  were  the  education  depart¬ 
ments  of  nations,  states,  cities  and  other  units  of  administra¬ 
tion,  corporate  bodies,  private  firms,  and  individuals. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  no  jury,  acting  as  a  whole,  could 
examine  this  vast  and  varied  collection  within  any  reasonable 
time.  It  was  decided  therefore  at  the  second  meeting,  which 
took  place  May  30,  to  organize  the  body  in  four  sub- juries. 
Following  the  French  classification,  these  sub-juries  were 
assigned  respectively  to  elementary  primary  schools  (including 
kindergartens  or  infant  schools),  superior  primary  schools  (a 
grade  below  our  high  schools  in  standard,  and  having  extended 
courses  of  industrial  training),  manual  training,  and  normal 
schools.  For  convenience  the  sub-juries  were  designated  as 
first,  second,  third,  and  fourth. 

The  president  of  the  first  sub-jury,  in  which  I  was  enrolled, 
was  M.  Ferdinand  Buisson,  who  for  twenty  years  was  the  head 
of  the  system  of  primary  instruction  in  France  and  who,  at 
present,  holds  the  chair  of  education  at  the  Sorbonne;  in  his 
absence,  which  was  not  unusual,  on  account  of  official  engage¬ 
ments,  his  successor  in  the  ministry,  M.  Bayet,  generally  pre¬ 
sided. 
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The  organization  completed,  the  jurors  entered  at  once  upon 
their  practical  duties.  The  examination  of  material  went  on 
almost  daily,  Sundays  excepted,  from  May  31  to  August  9,  a 
little  less  than  two  months  and  a  half.  It  was  arranged  at 
the  outset  that  each  sub- jury  should  meet  three  times  a  week 
for  conference,  and  the  full  jury  once  a  week,  and  this  plan 
was  adhered  to,  so  far  as  circumstances  permitted.  Sub-jury 
I  began  its  examinations  with  the  French  section.  This  sec¬ 
tion  comprised  two  great  divisions,  the  division  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  called  collectively  the  e.xhibit  of  the  ministry  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  about  4000  entries,  and  the  division  of  independent 
e.xhibitors  (cxposants  litre),  consisting  chiefly  of  the  teaching 
brotherhoods  and  sisterhoods,  from  whom  a  little  less  than  one- 
fourth  (23  per  cent.)  of  the  children  of  school  age  still  receive 
their  elementary  education. 

The  grand  exhibit  of  the  ministry  was  to  be  estimated  on 
an  international  basis,  compared  as  to  its  magnitude,  its  organi¬ 
zation,  its  purjKtses,  its  processes,  and  its  results  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  systems  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
other  countries;  but  further  than  this,  each  individual  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  collectivity  was  to  be  judged  from  an  official  stand¬ 
point,  critically  and  impartially;  it  was  with  this  purpose  in 
view,  a  purpose  of  significance  to  the  republic  as  well  as  of  vital 
interest  to  individual  teachers,  directors  and  inspectors,  that 
the  French  members  of  the  jury  had  been  selected.  Everyone 
was  a  specialist  in  some  department  of  school  work,  and  to  their 
aid,  in  accordance  with  the  official  regulations  governing  the 
jury,  they  summoned  a  body  of  expert  men  and  women  who 
applied  themselves  to  the  task  of  examining  the  exercise-books, 
the  drawings,  the  innumerable  products  of  needle  and  tool,  and 
estimating  their  relative  value  in  the  light  of  official  require¬ 
ments.  Virtually  then  for  France  the  jurj’  work  was  of  the 
nature  of  an  annual  examination,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
awards  indicate  the  relative  e.xcellence  of  its  own  schools  as 
determined  by  its  own  experts.  In  respect,  however,  to  the  par¬ 
ticulars  which  could  properly  be  considered  from  the  inter¬ 
national  standpoint,  the  French  jurors  modestly  awaited  the 
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propositions  of  their  foreign  colleagues.  In  all  such  cases  the 
French  exhibit  deserved  and  obtained  high  recognition. 

There  was  a  certain  advantage  to  the  jury  in  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  French  members,  specialists  all  formed  by  the  same  in¬ 
fluences.  It  afforded,  as  it  were,  a  fixed  point  of  departure  for 
opinions  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter,  might 
easily  become  vague  or  capricious.  Thus  the  judgment  of  nor¬ 
mal  schools  was  fortified  by  the  experience  of  M.  Jost,  the 
embodiment  of  the  French  ideal  of  training  in  education,  which 
is  a  compound  of  sentiment  and  method.  Manual  training 
was  viewed  thru  the  eyes  of  M.  Leblanc,  author  and  chief  in¬ 
spector  of  a  system  of  instruction  in  this  branch,  rigidly  geo¬ 
metric  as  to  principles  and  rigidly  industrial  as  to  aims;  tech¬ 
nical  training  for  girls,  thru  the  eyes  of  Mme.  Chegaray, 
who  has  developed  from  the  capricious  demands  of  fashion  a 
whole  system  of  aesthetic  culture;  the  judgments  of  the  general 
spirit  and  force  of  school  work  caught  their  impulse  from  M. 
Buisson,  who,  of  all  men  in  France,  best  comprehends  the  ideal 
elements  that  lift  education  above  the  mechanical  plane.  This 
constant  reference  to  exact  standards  disclosed  thru  analogy 
or  opposition  the  essential  characteristics  of  all  the  foreign 
exhibits.  In  this  comparison  it  was  seen  that  the  type  of  our 
education  is  the  free  and  the  universal,  as  the  type  of  French 
education  is  the  ordered  and  the  particular.  Thus  also  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  elementary  education  in  Great  Britain,  operating  in 
a  narrow  province  and  under  a  peculiar  social  and  industrial 
stress,  and  without  conscious  philosophy,  has  here  and  there  de¬ 
veloped  a  type  in  which  the  ideal  and  the  practical  purposes  of 
popular  education  are  happily  balanced. 

The  examination  of  material  went  on  continuously  in  the 
French  section  for  a  month,  and  during  this  time  the  confer¬ 
ences  were  limited  to  details  of  this  particular  system.  Even 
in  dealing  with  the  independent  French  exhibits  there  was  an 
evident,  and  probably  necessary,  reference  to  national  condi¬ 
tions  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  bring  into  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  foreign  countries.  The  tendency  is  illustrated  by  a 
proposition  made  in  the  full  jury  with  respect  to  the  exhibit  of 
the  Christian  Brothers.  This  included  school  work  from 
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France  and  from  all  other  countries  in  which  these  zealous 
teachers  are  found.  It  was  proposed  that  the  jury  should  con¬ 
sider  the  work  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  other  countries, 
apart  from  their  work  in  France.  The  idea  seemed  to  be  that 
the  former  should  be  treated  solely  on  its  educational  merits 
and  the  latter  partly  in  respect  to  its  political  bearings.  The 
proposition  was  defeated  by  the  combined  opposition  of  the 
foreign  members,  supported  by  the  judgment  of  many  of  the 
French  members. 

As  week  after  week  passed  there  seemed  reason  to  fear  that 
delay  in  entering  upon  the  foreign  sections  might  prove  preju¬ 
dicial  to  their  interests.  So  vast  and  imposing  was  the  French 
exhibit  that  it  was  difficult  to  free  the  mind  from  its  details,  and 
we  were  in  danger  of  viewing  all  the  other  exhibits  thru  the 
medium  of  this  one.  The  subject  was  canvassed  in  the  full 
jury  and,  with  the  candor  that  marked  all  their  proceedings,  the 
French  agreed  that  work  should  be  commenced  at  once  in  the 
foreign  sections.  The  foreign  members  were  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  the  classification  of  the  French  schools  which 
had  determined  that  of  the  sub-juries  could  not  be  applied  to 
foreign  countries — to  this  view,  the  French  members  also 
assented,  with  the  result  that  a  fifth  sub- jury  was  formed  for 
the  consideration  of  the  foreign  work.  This  jury  comprised 
all  the  foreign  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  French  jurors. 

It  was  impossible  to  outline  e.xactly  at  the  outset  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  should  guide  this  sub-jury  in  its  judgments.  Edu¬ 
cation  belongs  to  the  spiritual  forces  that  control  human 
activity,  and  cannot  be  measured  like  commercial  products  by 
exact  and  uniform  standards.  Its  values  are  always  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  determined,  and  to  judge  of  it  fairly  one  must  not  only 
examine  the  reports  and  the  tangible  products  of  its  operation 
at  a  given  time  and  place,  but  must  also  know  its  history  in  the 
country  considered,  and  its  progress  there  as  compared  with  the 
progress  in  other  countries.  The  method  of  the  jury  in  respect 
to  the  foreign  exhibits  was  the  same  as  in  respect  to  that  of 
France;  it  consisted  in  the  careful  examination  of  the  material; 
conference  as  to  its  merits,  and  a  conclusion  summed  up  in  the 
vote  of  the  sub-jury  and  revised  in  the  full  jury.  As  the  ex- 
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amination  and  conferences  went  on,  certain  principles  of  judg¬ 
ment  were  evolved  which  may  be  said  to  have  a  universal  appli¬ 
cation,  because  they  received  the  approval  of  specialists  from 
many  countries.  For  example,  it  was  recognized  that,  to  be 
worthy  of  the  highest  award,  an  exhibit  should  be  complete  and 
typical  and  of  high  educational  merit.  The  exhibit  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  system  was  regarded  as  complete  if  it  comprised  photo¬ 
graphs  showing  school  buildings  both  exterior  and  interior, 
classrooms  with  their  furnishings,  playgrounds  and  gymnasia, 
pupils’  work  in  all  departments,  official  programs,  blank  forms 
indicating  the  nature  and  methods  of  the  administration,  and 
reports  and  statistics  setting  forth  results.  The  French  were, 
however,  somewhat  chary  of  their  grands-prix.  In  the  case 
of  school  systems  these  were  only  awarded,  as  a  rule,  to  two 
classes  of  administrations.  First,  those  of  large  areas  having 
dense  populations  like  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
Boston;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  those  having  scattered  and  inert 
populations  like  many  large  districts  of  Russia;  second,  to  ad¬ 
ministrations  that  deal  with  race  problems,  like  that  of  Hawaii. 
Outside  of  France  no  individual  school  of  the  elementary  class 
received  a  grand  prize  (the  highest  award)  and,  as  before  indi¬ 
cated,  the  schools  of  France  were  judged  from  an  official  rather 
than  an  international  standpoint. 

The  disposition  to  restrict  the  considerations  of  the  jury  to 
educational  principles  and  standards  was  shown  in  the  reluct¬ 
ance  to  bestow  a  grand  prize  upon  any  exhibit  into  which  the 
commercial  element  entered.  The  exception  made  in  the  case 
of  the  American  Book  Company  is  therefore  a  very  high  testi¬ 
monial  to  the  excellence  of  the  text-books  which  this  company 
displayed. 

The  examinations  of  the  sub-jury  on  foreign  exhibits  began 
with  Hungary,  which  was  visited  June  26.  Their  work  com¬ 
prised  exhibits  from  twenty-three  countries,  of  which  eight  only 
had  jurors;  the  claims  of  the  remainder  were  presented  by  their 
commissioners,  and  they  relied  for  the  results  upon  the  fairness 
of  the  jury,  a  confidence  which,  as  the  event  showed,  was  not 
misplaced.  While  the  entire  jury  was  mindful  of  the  interests 
of  all  the  countries  that  were  without  representation  in  that 
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body,  the  chief  responsibility  in  each  case  fell  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  best  acquainted  with  the  particular  country  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Thus  the  French  jurors  best  understood  the 
claims  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Portugal.  The  American  juror 
was  recognized  as  the  best  authority  in  respect  to  Mexico,  Cuba, 
and  Japan;  Sweden  and  Holland  owed  most  to  the  English 
juror.  It  happened  also  that  the  firm  stand  taken  by  Mr. 
Brereton  secured  full  recognition  for  Finland,  which,  altho  a 
part  of  Russia,  was  in  danger  of  having  scant  justice.  By  a 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  the  resix)nsibility  for 
the  Transvaal  exhibit  fell  also  to  the  English  member,  who  dis¬ 
charged  the  trust  in  a  manner  that  won  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  jury. 

The  American  juror  had  the  satisfaction  of  assisting  ma¬ 
terially  in  preventing  a  wrong  judgment  in  the  case  of  Ontario. 
Thru  a  misunderstanding  the  school  system  of  this  province, 
which  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  world,  was  not  adequately 
represented  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  jury.  Convinced  that 
some  mistake  had  been  made,  the  American  juror  protested 
against  the  decision  then  reached.  At  the  instance  of  the 
Ontario  authorities,  Mr.  Brereton  was  subsequently  authorized 
to  reopen  the  case  in  the  superior  jury.  He  consulted  the 
American  juror  (Class  I)  as  to  the  history  and  importance  of 
the  system  and,  thus  fortified,  carried  the  case  to  successful 
issue,  securing  the  just  award  of  a  grand  prize. 

In  several  instances  the  decision  of  the  elementary  jury  was 
reversed  by  that  body  itself.  The  conferences  in  cases  of  wide 
disagreement  were  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  work. 
They  were  conducted  often  with  much  heat,  but  always  with 
the  greatest  courtesy,  and  with  an  ever  increasing  understand¬ 
ing,  on  the  part  of  the  participants,  of  the  value  of  different  sys¬ 
tems  of  education. 

The  work  in  the  foreign  sections  continued  until  July  14, 
after  which  date  attention  was  again  concentrated  upon  the 
French  exhibits.  These,  it  should  be  observed,  comprised,  in 
addition  to  the  exhibit  of  France  itself,  material  from  twelve 
colonies  in  as  many  separate  buildings.  One  of  the  most  mem¬ 
orable  sessions  of  the  jury  took  place  in  the  Algerian  pavilion 
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where  M.  Bayet,  who  had  been  formerly  inspector  of  the 
Academy  of  Algiers,  portrayed  in  vivid  terms  the  progress  of 
the  new  order  of  things  among  that  mixed  and  unstable  people. 

The  section  of  elementary  education  included,  beside  the  ex¬ 
hibits  of  educational  systems  and  of  schools,  exhibits  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  by  publishing  firms,  and  by  manufacturers  of  school 
furniture  and  material.  Educational  journals  and  mono¬ 
graphs  prepared  especially  for  the  exposition  excited  special 
attention.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  high  awards  for  the  for¬ 
mer  unless  they  were  well  known  outside  of  their  own  country; 
the  case  with  the  monographs  was  different,  as  their  prepara¬ 
tion  implied  an  interest  in  the  exposition  which  deserved 
special  recognition.  Of  the  set  of  monographs  contributed  by 
the  State  of  New  York  three  were  included  in  Class  I,  and  all 
received  awards.  Regret  was  expressed  that  they  were  not 
available  in  the  one  language  which  all  Europeans  know,  and 
everybody  who  could  interpret  their  contents  in  French  found 
eager  listeners.  France  contributed  many  devices  in  educa¬ 
tional  methods,  outline  lessons  by  teachers,  and  discussions  of 
principles.  Very  few  received  more  than  honorable  mention, 
and  this  was  only  allowed  for  unusual  merit.  In  the  case  of 
apparatus  and  appliances  it  was  required  that  they  should  con¬ 
tain  an  original  element,  that  they  should  be  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  of  practical  utility.  The  United  States  con¬ 
tributed  three  important  exhibits  of  this  kind :  namely  kinder¬ 
garten  material  from  the  Milton  Bradley  Company,  the  Perry 
Pictures  for  school  use,  and  the  art  publications  of  the  Prang 
educational  company.  These  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  requi¬ 
site  for  a  high  award  and  received  each  a  gold  medal. 

The  work  of  the  jury  of  Class  I  was  everywhere  critical  and 
thoro.  It  was  particularly  so  in  our  owm  exhibit,  because  of  the 
genuine  interest  in  the  material.  Said  M.  Izwolski  of  Russia, 
“  It  is  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  best,  of  all  the  ex¬ 
hibits.”  The  “  if  ”  covered  a  criticism  which  I  heard  also 
from  other  members  of  the  jury.  The  work  of  our  lower 
grades  illustrated  an  idea  on  w^hich  the  French  love  to  ex¬ 
patiate,  but  which  they  do  not  realize.  We  have  really  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  exciting  the  free  activity  of  the  child  and  making  it  a 
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power  in  his  systematic  development.  It  was  fascinating  to 
watch  the  effect  of  some  of  the  childish  compositions  on  a 
learned  editor  or  even  a  philologist  like  M.  Leger  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  de  France,  who  turned  the  artless  effusions  into  French  for 
a  group  of  eager  listeners.  Everywhere  they  felt  the  child’s 
personality  in  his  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  noticed 
here  and  there  that  the  work  of  the  intermediate,  or  grammar 
grades  was  too  diffuse,  wanting  somewhat  in  force  and  in  that 
grasp  of  subjects  which  even  children  show  when  their  person¬ 
ality  yields  to  the  influence  of  a  superior  teacher. 

Not  the  least  surprising  of  all  our  experiences  was  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  art  exhibits  from  State  and  city  schools.  To  those 
who  had  seen  our  work  in  previous  exhibitions,  and  who 
thought  us  hopelessly  lost  in  imitative  mannerism,  it  was  a 
revelation.  Said  M.  Buisson,  as  he  turned  over  plate  after  plate 
in  the  winged  frame,  “  This  is  a  training  in  aesthetics.”  The 
appreciation  found  permanent  expression  in  the  award  of  a 
grand  prize  for  the  general  system  of  drawing  in  the  schools  of 
the  United  States.  Let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  admirable 
presentation  of  the  material  accounts  in  great  part  for  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  it  excited. 

The  service  of  the  class  jury  in  elementary  education  was  of 
longer  duration  than  that  of  any  other  class  jury,  and  its  work 
continued  after  the  call  of  the  group  jury.  Altho  only  officers 
of  the  class  jury  were  entitled  to  membership  in  the  group,  our 
entire  class  jury  was  called  in  conference  with  this  tribunal,  so 
that  there  was  full  opportunity  to  protect  the  awards  voted 
in  the  class  jury.  I  had  no  occasion  to  avail  myself  of  this 
privilege,  as  the  votes  of  the  elementary  jury  in  respect  to  the 
exhibits  from  the  United  States  passed  in  the  group  jury  with¬ 
out  challenge. 

The  findings  of  the  class  and  group  juries  in  respect  to  Class 
I  were  confirmed  also  in  the  superior  jury.  From  this  body 
they  passed  to  the  committee  of  revision,  whose  function  is 
chiefly  that  of  correcting  errors  in  the  final  report.  At  the  date 
of  this  wanting  the  revised  official  report  of  awards  has  not  been 
made  public.  I  can  therefore  only  say  at  this  time  that  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  decision  of  the  jury  of  Class  I.  on  which  I  had  the 
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honor  to  represent  the  United  States,  sustained  by  the  group 
and  superior  juries,  the  United  States  received  for  its  exhibits 
in  elementary  education,  12  grand  prizes,  25  gold  medals,  6 
silver  medals,  7  bronze  medals,  2  honorable  mentions;  also  for 
collaborators,  4  gold  medals  and  3  silver  medals. 

The  service  which  these  awards  represent  was  long  and 
arduous,  but  nothing  that  courtesy  and  hospitality  could  sug¬ 
gest  was  wanting  to  make  it  delightful.  Its  memories  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  fondly  cherished  by  every  participant. 

Anna  Tolman  Smith 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  MODERN  WANDERING  SCHOLARS 

There  passed  away  the  other  day,  in  a  hospital  at  Montreal, 
a  really  great  American  scholar,  who  might  have  easily  laid 
claim  to  having  been,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of  the  dozen 
most  learned  men  on  this  planet.  Living  a  quiet,  retired  life 
in  a  mountain  farm  in  the  Adirondacks,  the  most  unworldly  of 
men,  caring  absolutely  nothing  for  money  or  fame,  the  late 
Thomas  Davidson,  whose  very  name  is  probably  unknown  to 
most  of  our  readers,  was  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  remarkable 
men  of  the  latter  half  of  this  century.  To  enumerate  his  writ¬ 
ings,  learned  and  important  tho  they  are,  is  to  convey  no  idea 
of  a  spiritual  personality  to  whom  some  (and  among  them  the 
present  writer)  owe  not  a  little.  It  was  not  the  opinions  of 
this  “  scholar-gipsy  ”  which  influenced  his  friends,  for  he  was 
the  most  inconsistent  of  men,  passing  thru  phase  after  phase  of 
philosophic  thought,  and  contesting  in  the  afternoon  the  very 
doctrines  he  had  urged  in  the  morning.  Whimsical,  vehement, 
impatient,  his  satire  and  argument  flowing  like  a  torrent,  and 
his  dogmatic  spirit  sometimes  carrying  him  to  lengths  he  had 
never  intended,  yet  to  know  Thomas  Davidson  was  to  love 
him,  and  not  a  few  are  the  young  men  now  coming  to  the  front 
in  American  philosophy  and  scholarship  who  owe  a  quickening 
stimulus  to  that  bright  and  eager,  albeit  angular,  personality. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  American  by  adoption,  not  by  birth. 
He  came  from  that  nursery  of  strong  men  where  in  his  time 
they  did  literally  cultivate  literature  on  oatmeal — Aberdeen; 
and  he  was  at  the  university  at  a  specially  brilliant  era — that 
of  Robertson  Smith,  Minto,  and  W.  A.  Hunter — all,  alas !  gone 
prematurely  over  to  the  majority.  Davidson  had  the  blood  of 
the  wanderer  in  his  veins;  he  could  not  rest  at  home,  and  so 
went  over  to  Canada,  but  soon  crossed  the  border  into  the 

*  From  the  London  Spectator,  October  6,  1900. 
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United  States,  where  he  took  up  a  position  as  high-school 
teacher  in  St.  Louis.  People  who  think  of  the  Western 
American  cities  as  given  over  to  trade  and  materialism  would 
have  been  surprised  had  they  found  themselves  in  the  St.  Louis 
of  a  generation  ago,  for  it  was  one  of  the  g^eat  centers  of  phi¬ 
losophy.  The  eminent  man  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Education  Bureau  in  Washington  was  then  editing  at 
St.  Louis  the  Journal  of  speculative  philosophy,  then  the  only 
metaphysical  organ  in  the  English  language  (to  our  shame  be 
it  said).  The  reason  why  this  remarkable  movement  of  pure 
thought  centered  in  St.  Louis  was  because  of  the  immigration 
of  German  students  and  thinkers  who  had  fled  after  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  1848  rising,  and  many  of  whom  settled  down 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  St.  Louis  ever  after  has  been 
noted  for  Germans,  philosophy,  and  the  best  beer  in  America. 
In  this  society  Thomas  Davidson  found  congenial  souls,  and  to 
literature  with  oatmeal  there  succeeded  the  cultivation  of  phi¬ 
losophy  with  beer.  They  might  have  been  at  Leipzig  or 
Heidelberg,  save  for  the  absence  of  dueling  and  other  German 
formalities.  Life  was  simplified  and  heightened  by  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  forests  and  participation  in  the  wild  life  then 
possible,  but  which  the  railway  and  the  progress  of  industry 
have  almost  destroyed.  The  whole  episode  is  indeed  a  delight¬ 
ful  little  bit  of  idealism  in  a  rather  prosaic  century — ^plain  liv¬ 
ing  and  high  thinking,  a  finely-strung  intellectual  life  hand-in- 
hand  with  simplicity  and  industry. 

Thomas  Davidson  would  have  delighted  Goethe;  the  Wan- 
derjahre  of  Wilhelm  Meister  was  Davidson’s  own  life.  He, 
too,  held  that  “  to  give  room  for  wandering  the  world  was 
made  so  wide.”  As  thoro  an  American  as  tho  he  had  been 
born  within  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill,  he  nevertheless  was 
so  classic  in  feeling  that  he  yearned  for  the  “  palms  and  temples 
of  the  South,”  and  he  had  his  wish  gratified.  Attached,  largely 
thru  Longfellow’s  generous  influence,  to  the  examination  de¬ 
partment  of  Harvard  University,  he  soon  had  the  opportunity 
of  repairing  to  Athens,  where  he  studied  Greek  archaeology. 
And  here  it  may  be  said  that  perhaps  Davidson  was  one  of  the 
greatest  linguists  of  his  age.  Well  grounded  in  Greek  and 
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Latin  (able,  after  the  good  old  mediaeval  plan,  to  speak  as  well 
as  to  read  Latin),  he  obtained  complete  mastery  of  modern 
Greek  within  a  few  months  of  reaching  Athens.  He  could 
make  a  speech  in  that  language  as  easily  as  did  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  Ionian  Islands.  He  spoke  and  read  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Norse  with  absolute  ease.  He  did  his  philo¬ 
sophic  thinking  in  German  rather  than  in  his  own  tongue.  He 
acquired  later  on  complete  proficiency  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
and  was  fairly  well  versed  in  Czech,  Russian,  and  Magyar. 
He  never  forgot  a  single  word  he  had  ever  learned.  His  ad¬ 
miring  friends  tested  him  on  one  occasion  in  Greek.  He  never 
missed  once,  giving  not  only  the  ordinary,  but  exceptional 
meanings,  and  stating  in  what  authors  they  were  to  be  found. 
He  could  repeat  most  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics  from  end  to  end  in 
the  original.  He  knew  word  for  word  that  difficult  second 
part  of  Faust  which  at  times  baffles  even  German  professors, 
but  his  supreme  love  was  Dante.  He  knew  the  whole  of  the 
Divina  Commedia,  and  students  who  have  read  his  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Scartazzini’s  handbook  to  the  great  Tuscan  know  how 
Davidson  entered  into  the  very  soul  of  Dante.  Thus  did  this 
simple,  hearty,  big-brained  Scottish-American  wander  over  the 
globe.  To-day  in  his  little  villa  in  the  Italian  Alps,  to-morrow 
in  a  lovely  rose-covered  villa  in  Capri,  again  among  the  slashed- 
faced  students  of  Heidelberg,  then  at  Athens,  or  at  rooms  in 
London,  or  in  the  halls  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  under 
the  shadow  of  the  State  House  in  classic  Boston — thus  did  he 
absorb  culture,  study  the  world,  and  charm  and  entertain  his 
hundred  friends. 

It  is  rather  dangerous  to  be  a  great  linguist,  for  the  chances 
are  that  you  will  be  nothing  else — like  Cardinal  Mezzofanti. 
But  Thomas  Davidson  was  a  contradiction  to  all  rules.  Tho 
he  missed  being  a  great  thinker,  he  had  a  powerful,  philosophic 
mind.  Like  all  that  St.  Louis  group,  he  had  begun  by  being 
a  strong  Hegelian,  but  he  lived  to  denounce  Hegel  as  unfairly 
as  he  had  once  praised  him.  Mediaeval  in  his  conception  of 
(and  we  might  say  in  his  impersonation  of)  the  wandering 
scholar,  Davidson  became  mediaeval  in  his  philosophy;  he  took 
up  the  study  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Outside  the  ranks  of  the 
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profound  Catholic  scholars,  there  are  few  who  can  say  they 
have  mastered  the  Summa;  one  of  those  few  was  Mr.  David' 
son.  One  must  not  hold  him  finally  to  anything,  but  at  the 
time  he  wrote  his  learned  work  on  Rosmini,  the  modern 
Catholic  antagonist  of  the  Jesuits,  he  certainly  believed  that 
Aquinas,  based  on  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  had  come  nearer 
to  solving  the  great  riddle  of  l^eing  than  any  other  thinker.  In 
addition  to  the  work  on  Rosmini,  which  is  scarcely  appreciated 
in  England,  Mr.  Davidson  must  have  some  credit  for  stimu¬ 
lating  the  Pope  in  the  preparation  of  his  celebrated  Encyclical 
on  Aquinas.  There  are  not,  it  is  safe  to  say,  many  laymen 
who  have  had  three  hours’  confidential  talk  on  philosophy  with 
Leo  XIII.,  but  Thomas  Davidson  was  one.  He  was  also  inti¬ 
mate  with  some  of  the  religious  orders,  and  knew  not  a  little  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  Catholic  Church,  with  whose  art  and  devo¬ 
tion  he  sympathized  as  much  as  he  detested  its  politics.  He 
loved  Italy  as  a  man  loves  his  bride,  and  in  Rome  he  fore¬ 
gathered  with  the  veteran  Mamiani  and  others  who  had  helped 
in  the  risorgimento.  His  work  on  Aristotle  as  an  educational 
thinker  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  helpful  treatises  on  educa¬ 
tion  written  in  our  time. 

If  the  linguist  is  a  specialist,  the  philosopher  is  regarded  as 
a  pedant.  But  it  was  the  charm  of  this  wandering  scholar  that 
he  was  ever  human  and  ever  young.  Like  Abou  ben  Adhem, 
he  loved  his  fellow-men,  and  was  as  friendly  with  his  old  Italian 
housekeeper,  who  believed  in  ghosts  and  saintly  protection,  as 
with  the  learned  men  whose  frien^  and  correspondent  he  was. 
The  present  writer  can  see  him  now,  embracing  a  genial  Captain 
of  the  Alpine  regiment  stationed  in  the  Italian  mountain  town 
where  for  a  time  he  made  his  home.  He  was  not  quite  a  saint, 
but  he  loved  much  and  fie  shall  be  forgiven  much.  He  could 
have  kept  Socrates  company  over  the  amphora  while  the  rest 
were  under  the  table,  and  could  have  gone  forth  to  teach  with 
as  clear  a  head.  A  unique  character,  built  on  a  solid  Scotch 
foundation,  polished  by  travel  and  by  thought,  and  with  the 
bright  and  eager  tone  of  the  American,  he  was  the  best  example 
in  our  time  of  the  mediaeval  wandering  scholar. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 

A  SIX-YEAR  HIGH-SCHOOL  COURSE 

Educators  have  come  to  recognize  but  three  divisions  in  the 
process  of  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university — r 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher.^  There  seems  to  be  no  edu¬ 
cational  reason  why  the  elementary  division  should  include 
one-half  of  the  entire  period.  On  the  contrary,  there  seem  to 
be  substantial  reasons  why  it  should  not.  If  by  combining  the 
work  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  years  and  placing  them 
under  the  closer  supervision  and  better  trained  teachers  of  the 
secondary  school,  one  year  can  be  sav'ed  to  the  pupil  for  other 
study,  no  added  argument  is  needed  for  making  the  change. 
The  question  is,  can  a  year  be  saved  if  the  change  is  made? 

Generally  speaking,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar 
are  the  major  subjects  taught  in  the  grammar  school  during 
the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  These  subjects  can  and  should 
be  absorbed  by  correlation  with  the  algebra,  history,  and  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  ninth  year,  and  the  three  years’  work  done  in  two 
years,  without  loss  to  the  present  schedule,  but  rather  to  the 
infinite  advantage  of  both  the  grammar  school  and  high  school 
programs. 

One  of  the  oft-repeated  criticisms  of  our  present  educational 
scheme  is  that  we  are  doing  the  same  work  over  and  over  at 
different  periods  of  the  course  of  study.  Our  curriculum  is 
not  a  carefully  planned  whole,  but  rather  a  sectional  affair,  the 
different  parts  of  which  seem  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  unrelated 
wholes.  Much  of  our  teaching  still  consists  of  telling,  because 
subjects  are  not  taught  in  their  relation  to  other  subjects. 
Much  of  the  knowledge  which  the  pupil  now  acquires  at  a  need¬ 
less  expense  of  nervous  force  would  come  to  the  student  of 
maturer  years  without  any  teaching  or  telling  whatever,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  study  of  more  advanced  work,  a  condition 
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which  we  fail  to  profit  by  at  many  points  of  our  educational 
scheme. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  recommend  ^  that  formal  arith¬ 
metic  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  and  that 
algebra  in  a  modified  form  be  introduced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventh  year  and  continued  thruout  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years.  The  Committee  of  Ten  also  recommend  ®  that  algebra 
and  concrete  geometry  be  introduced  into  these  years.  Much 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  year  work  in  arithmetic  can  be 
omitted  and  the  rest  profitably  postponed  to  a  later  period  in 
the  course.  If  the  student  spends  two  years  upon  algebra 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  as  great  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  as  he  now  has  at 
the  end  of  the  ninth  year,  thus  saving  one-third  of  his  ninth 
year  for  other  work. 

The  correct  teaching  of  history  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
study  of  geography.  Charts,  maps,  and  globes  form  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  equiprnent  for  teaching  history.  Map¬ 
drawing  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  student’s  work  in  history 
study.  There  is  no  other  subject  taught  in  our  public  schools, 
reading  alone  excepted,  that  is  of  so  great  value  to  the  future 
'citizen  as  is  the  study  of  American  history  and  the  elements  of 
civil  government.  These  subjects  should  be  placed  at  that  point 
of  the  course  where  the  largest  number  will  be  reached  before 
leaving  school.  Comparatively  few  students  leave  school  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  year.  In  a  large  number  of  States  the 
compulsory  education  law  prevents  them  from  so  doing;  but  it 
is  a  matter  of  statistics  that  nearly  eighty  per  cent,  do  leave 
school  without  enterirt^§!  upon  the  work  of  the  ninth  year. 

If  the  study  of  geography  in  the  seventh  year  be  combined 
with  general  history  in  a  simple  form,  and  charts  freely  used 
to  locate  important  historical  fields,  not  only  does  the  student 
get  a  usable  knowledge  of  geography,  but  he  also  gets  an  idea 
of  universal  history  and  brotherhood,  with  a  consequent  de¬ 
crease  in  his  amount  of  provincialism.  In  this  way  his  interest 
and  sympathy  with  those  outside  of  his  own  small  circle  in¬ 
crease  to  the  betterment  of  his  manhood  and  with  no  loss  to  his 

’  Repof't  of  Committee  of  Fifteen,  p.  68. 

•  Report  of  Committee  of  Ten,  p.  35. 
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knowledge.*  By  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  he  is  ready 
for  the  study  of  American  history  and  civil  government,  which 
he  can  easily  complete  in  as  good  form  as  the  student  is  now 
doing  in  the  ninth  year,  and  with  a  broader  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  This  would  result  in  a  gain  of  the  second  one- third 
of  the  ninth  year  for  other  study. 

There  is  a  large  and  growing  number  of  people  who  believe 
the  fact  that  the  English,  P'rench,  and  German  boy  of 
seventeen  is  as  well  versed  in  books  as  is  the  American  boy 
of  nineteen,  is  directly  chargeable  to  the  handicap  of  the 
American  boy  due  to  the  “  lock  step  ”  of  the  “  graded  system.” 
We  owe  much  to  our  graded  system  of  schools,  but  it  must  be 
so  modified  as  to  recognize  that  the  pupil,  not  the  grade,  is  the 
unit.® 

Many  parents  have  clearly  defined  aims  for  the  education  of 
their  children.  Our  educational  system  in  the  public  schools 
should  be  able  to  meet  these  advanced  demands.  There  must 
be  a  flexibility  in  the  course  of  study.  An  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  those  who  desire  it  to  begin  the  study  of  French, 
German,  or  Latin  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  recommend' that  these  studies  be  offered  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year.®  This  is  done  in  private 
schools,  and  can  be  done  in  public  schools,  with  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  a  part  of  the  high  school. 

One  of  the  subjects  last  mentioned  will  take  the  place  of  Eng¬ 
lish  grammar  beyond  the  language  stage.  For  those  who  do 
not  care  to  have  their  children  study  a  foreign  language,  some 
such  course  of  English  as  that  outlined  by  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  first  year  of  the 
secondary  school  could  be  studied.  Taking  the  entire  seventh 
and  eighth  years  upon  this  course  of  English,  or  upon  a  foreign 
language,  would  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  pupil  and  give 
him  ample  time  to  finish  the  subject  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
year  instead  of  at  the  end  <)f  the  ninth,  thus  gaining  the  re¬ 
maining  one-third  of  the  ninth  year.  The  question  of  “  enrich¬ 
ing  the  grammar  school  course  ”  has  had  a  prominent  place  on 
educational  programs  for  some  time.  Thus  far  the  enriching 
has  taken  the  form  of  addition  thru  the  special  teacher,  until  in 

*  Fifth  year-book  of  the  Herbart  society. 

*  Ne7u  York  Education,  November,  1897,  p.  129. 

*  Report  of  Committee  of  Ten,  p.  96. 
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not  a  few  localities  the  grammar  school  pupil  has  to  recite  six 
to  eight  periods  daily,  with  no  time  in  school  for  study.  The 
program  has  not  been  enriched,  it  has  been  glutted.  Small 
wonder  it  is  that  so  few  have  the  courage  left  to  undertake  the 
work  of  the  high  school.  With  the  combination  above  sug¬ 
gested,  the  grammar  school  course  has  been  enriched  by  the 
essentials  of  an  education — history,  civics,  algebra,  and  an 
option  upon  English,  French,  German,  and  Latin. 

The  adoption  of  the  above  suggestion  also  solves  another 
very  vexing  problem — the  arrangement  of  a  satisfactory  high 
school  program  on  the  basis  of  fifteen  hours  of  prepared  recita¬ 
tion  work  each  week  for  four  years.^  With  the  present  re¬ 
quirements  in  language  and  mathematics  this  is  quite  impos¬ 
sible,  if  satisfactory  courses  are  to  be  offered  in  history  and 
science. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  hear  expressed  at  educational 
gatherings  a  regret  that  so  few  men  enter  the  teacher’s  profes¬ 
sion.  Usually  this  expression  is  misunderstood,  especially  by 
the  women  in  the  audience.  It  is  not  made  because  men  are 
better  teachers  than  women,  but  because  they  are  different.* 
The  regret  is  that  the  principle  of  co-education  is  so  rarely 
extended  to  the  teaching  body.  Few  people  will  care  to  argue 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  all  teachers  of  either  sex  as  it 
would  be  to  have  them  of  both  sexes.  It  is  customary  even  in 
women’s  colleges  to  have  men  on  the  instructing  body,  and  this 
sensible  custom  is  extending  itself  to  our  large  universities. 
This  is  an  added  argument  for  dividing  the  public  school  pro¬ 
gram  into  even  sexes. 

The  committee  on  college  entrance  requirements  reporting 
to  the  National  Educational  Association,  July,  1899,  discussing 
a  resolution  favoring  “  a  unified  six-year  high  school  course 
beginning  with  the  seventh  grade,”  said :  “  The  most  necessary 
and  far-reaching  reforms  in  secondary  education  must  begin 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Educators  agree  that  these 
grades  must  be  enriched  by  eliminating  non-essentials  and  add¬ 
ing  new  subjects  formerly  taught  only  in  the  high  school.  .  . 
In  our  opinion  these  problems  can  be  solved  most  quickly  and 


’  New  York  Education,  September,  iSgg,  p.  14. 

•  School  Bulletin,  January,  1900,  “  Men  in  the  eighth  grade.” 
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surely  by  making  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  parts  of  the 
high  school,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  high  school 
principal.  .  .  The  seventh  grade,  rather  than  the  ninth,  is  the 
natural  turning  point  in  the  pupil’s  life.  .  .  The  transition 
from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  period  may  be  made 
natural  and  easy  by  changing  gradually  from  the  one-teacher 
regime  to  the  system  of  special  teachers,  thus  avoiding  the  vio¬ 
lent  shock  now  commonly  felt  on  entering  the  high  school.  .  . 
As  far  as  statistics  are  accessible  on  this  point,  the  experiment 
of  placing  these  grades  in  the  high  school  has  resulted  in  better 
scholarship,  and  a  greater  number  of  students  entering  the 
ninth  grade,”  the  first  year  of  the  high  school. 

F.  D.  Boynton 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Ithaca,  N. 


EXAMINATIONS— AN  APOLOGY 

From  time  to  time  one  educational  method  after  another  is 
arraigned  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and  compelled  to 
give  an  account  of  itself  and  to  show  its  reasons  for  existing  or 
continuing  to  exist.  This  procedure  has  often  a  most  salutary 
effect,  especially  where  abuses  have  crept  in  and  obscured  or 
impaired  the  usefulness  of  the  method. 

The  present  is  an  era  of  “  prove  all  things  ” ;  it  is  well  to  give 
the  other  clause  also  a  hearing :  “  Hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.” 

Of  all  the  time-honored  methods  of  education,  perhaps  none 
has  been  more  abused  and  surefy  none  more  cordially  hated 
than  examinations. 

They  are  charged  with  fostering  deception,  heart-burnings, 
injustice,  superficiality,  cramming,  and  nervous  prostration. 
They  have  set  up,  not  only  for  students,  but  for  teachers,  false 
standards  of  excellence,  and  have  degraded  the  noble  pursuit  of 
learning  to  the  level  of  a  prize  contest. 

This  is  surely  a  serious  arraignment  and  calls  for  some 
strong  defense  on  the  other  side.  That  the  examination  sys¬ 
tem  has  often  been  grossly  corrupted  and  abused  admits  of  no 
denial;  but  the  condemnation  of  the  abuse  of  a  system  should 
not  involve  the  condemnation  of  the  system  itself. 
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For  examinations  have  an  educational  value  of  a  high  order. 
If,  however,  they  are  to  fulfill  this  high  function  it  is  obvious 
that  they  should  not  be  used  as  the  sole  test  of  a  student’s 
knowledge  and  ability,  nor  merely  as  a  condition  for  obtaining 
prizes,  emoluments,  and  honors.  Nor  should  they  be  used 
chiefly  as  a  whip  to  urge  on  laggards  and  to  terrorize  the  in¬ 
subordinate,  nor,  least  of  all,  as  brilliant  displays  of  a  teacher’s 
ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  tortures  and  the  laying  of  pitfalls 
for  the  nervous  or  unwary. 

As  the  object  of  education  may  be  said  to  be  twofold,  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge  and  acquisition  of  power,  so  the  purpose 
of  examinations  may  be  said  to  be  twofold,  as  a  test  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  as  a  test  of  power.  The  daily  recitation  tests  chiefly 
knowledge;  examinations  test  chiefly  power.  The  test  of 
power  may  and  should  be  introduced  into  the  daily  recitation ; 
and  the  examinations  must  always  be,  in  some  degree,  a  test 
of  knowledge.  But  an  examination  of  the  best  sort  should  be 
chiefly  a  test  of  power,  and  when  properly  planned  it  is  a  better 
test  than  the  daily  recitation  or  occasional  review  can  be. 

In  support  of  this  thesis  the  following  propositions  are  sub¬ 
mitted. 

I.  Examinations  as  a  test  of  power. 

(a)  Examinations  test  the  power  of  a  student  to  deal  with 
new  material,  as,  for  example,  in  sight  translation;  or  with  old 
material  under  new  conditions  and  combinations,  as  in  prob¬ 
lems  in  mathematics  and  science. 

(b)  Examinations  test  the  power  of  a  student  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  the  important  and  the  unimportant,  the  general 
and  the  particular,  and  thus  to  focus  and  clarify  vague,  hazy 
impressions. 

(c)  Examinations  test  the  power  of  a  student  to  appreciate 
the  relation  of  hitherto  unrelated  details;  to  grasp  his  subject 
as  a  whole  and  to  combine  parts  which  have  seemed  to  him 
fragmentary  and  disconnected  into  a  vital,  organic  unity. 

(d)  Examinations  test  the  power  of  a  student  to  hold  his 
knowledge  ready  “  on  demand  ” ;  to  make  ready  application  of 
principles  to  new  facts  or  phenomena.  They  thus  afford  prac¬ 
tice  in  meeting  just  such  demands  as  practical  life  makes. 

(e)  Examinations  test  the  power  of  a  student  to  stand  alone, 
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to  think  for  himself,  to  use  his  own  powers  and  resources  un¬ 
assisted  by  notes,  commentary,  or  given  results  to  be  attained. 
Thus  they  help  to  develop  self-mastery.  All  resources  must 
be  laid  under  contribution.  All  forces  must  rally  to  the  attack. 
The  occasion  is  momentous,  the  responsibility  is  real  and  must 
be  met  with  coolness  and  nerve  in  order  to  success.  Such  an 
experience  is  a  keen  intellectual  stimulus  to  the  best  effort  and 
is  also  bracing  to  the  moral  powers. 

II.  Examinations  as  a  test  of  knowledge. 

(a)  Examinations  afford  to  the  teacher  the  most  impartial 
test  of  a  student’s  real  knowledge.  All  members  of  the  class 
have  the  same  questions  proposed  to  them,  and  the  same  time 
given  for  considering  and  answering  these  questions  under  the 
fairest  attainable  conditions.  The  ideal  condition  is  that  the 
student  be  alone  with  the  question,  without  help  or  hindrance 
from  without,  from  book,  teacher,  or  fellow-student. 

(b)  Examinations  afford  to  the  student  the  most  searching 
and  wholesome  test  of  his  own  knowledge.  He  is  thereby 
brought  face  to  face  with  his  own  knowledge  and  his  own 
ignorance.  The  consciousness  that  he  is  master  of  his  subject 
is  a  reward  for  past  labor  “  more  enduring  than  bronze,”  and 
an  encouragement  to  future  endeavor. 

The  discovery  that  he  is  really  ignorant  of  that  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  he  had  learned  strips  from  him  that  “  conceit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  ”  which  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  progress.  Thus 
the  timid  student  gains  confidence  and  the  conceited  student 
gains  humility. 

Angie  C.  Chapin 

Wellesley  College, 

Wellesley,  Mass. 
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A  history  of  education — By  Thomas  Davidson.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib 
ner’s  Sons,  1900.  292  p.  $1. 

Two  tendencies  manifest  themselves  in  educational  thought 
at  the  present  time :  one  is  the  broadening  of  the  conception  of 
education;  the  other  is  the  elevation  of  the  study  of  education 
to  a  scientific  plane.  Both  tendencies  find  illustration  in 
Thomas  Davidson’s  History  of  education.  This  work  cannot 
be  compared  with  other  histories  of  education  accessible  to 
American  teachers,  for  it  is  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  It 
is  not  a  presentation  of  characteristic  features  of  educational 
systems  and  methods,  tho  the  salient  features  of  systems  and 
methods  are  marshaled  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  author’s  thought.  Neither  is  it  an  account  of  the 
theories  of  men  who  have  influenced  the  development  of  edu¬ 
cational  thought,  as  are  most  current  histories  of  education.  It 
is  a  history  of  a  philosophical  character,  but  not  a  priori  in  its 
nature  as  are  the  best  known  of  similar  efforts,  that  of  Rosen- 
kranz  for  example.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  attempt  to  sketch 
the  history  of  education  in  terms  of  the  dominant  evolutionary 
thought.  Being  neither  a  history  of  instruction,  nor  a  history 
of  “  pedagogy,”  nor  an  a  priori  philosophy  of  history,  it  is 
more  truly  a  history  of  education  than  any  work  so  termed. 
Education  so  viewed  becomes  one  phase,  perhaps  the  highest 
phase,  of  the  evolution  of  the  race;  the  complement  of  the 
former  conception  that  education  was  one  phase  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  individual.  The  establishment  as  a  working 
hypothesis  of  the  thought  that  education  was  the  process  of 
development  of  the  individual  stands  to  the  credit  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  the  latter  part  of  the 
present  century  belongs  the  merit  of  again  broadening  the  con¬ 
ception  of  education  and  applying  the  same  thought  to  the  race 
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that  was  then  applied  to  the  individual.  It  is  this  view  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  a  phase  of  the  social  evolutionary  process  that  fur¬ 
nishes  the  true  basis  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  education. 
This  thought  is  now  a  common  possession  and  in  its  origin  can 
be  attributed  to  no  one  person  or  group  of  persons,  but  to  Mr. 
Davidson  belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  presented  to  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers  a  history  of  education  based  on  this  idea.  For 
this  reason  the  work  is  so  superior  to  all  other  histories  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  it  cannot  be  classed  in  the  same  group. 

In  the  progressive  formulation  of  new  ideas  or  revision  of 
older  ones,  agreement  can  be  expected  concerning  essentials 
only.  So  with  this  sketch,  there  are  many  points  that  will 
provoke  disagreement.  It  is  a  great  merit  to  assist  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  more  comprehensive  and  truer  idea  of  education,  but 
this  conception  may  be  made  so  broad  that  it  loses  in  definite¬ 
ness  and  reaches  that  nebulous  state  that  has  brought  so  much 
of  recent  sociological  and  educational  thought  into  disrepute. 
The  author  identifies  education  with  conscious  evolution — the 
process  “  where  man  takes  himself  into  his  own  hand.”  But 
all  history  since  the  formation  of  political  institutions  is  con¬ 
scious  evolution.  All  legislation  is  “  man  taking  himself  into 
his  own  hand.”  Unless  the  study  of  education  is  to  become  co¬ 
terminous  with  sociological  study,  a  more  definite  delimitation 
is  essential.  Education  not  only  indicates  a  consciousness  upon 
the  part  of  the  social  group,  but  a  consciousness  that  change 
or  progress  is  to  be  secured  thru  the  individual  and  not  simply 
thru  the  mass  or  thru  institutions.  Such  a  consciousness  is 
very  dim  at  first  and  there  follows  the  absolute  dominance  of 
institutions  in  the  earlier  period  of  culture.  Education  indi¬ 
cates  a  consciousness  that  attractive  methods  are  effective  as 
well  as  coercive  ones.  It  indicates  a  growing  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  individual  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  in¬ 
stitutions  as  a  means  for  securing  the  development  or  any  de¬ 
sired  end  of  the  social  group.  Education  is  a  phase  of  the 
evolution  of  society;  but  unless  it  can  be  so  defined  as  to  find 
a  definite  place  within  the  broad  process  of  conscious  evolution, 
such  a  conception  will  be  of  little  assistance  to  those  so  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  immediate  practical  aspects  of  the  process 
that  they  are  unable  to  relate  phenomena  to  remote  principle. 
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This  too  great  generality,  together  with  the  brevity  of  the 
sketch,  is  responsible  for  an  abstractness  that  will  render  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  book  valueless  to  the  large  numbers  of 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  that  have  been  denied 
the  privilege  of  the  higher  disciplines.  To  the  brevity  of  the 
sketch  is  also  due  an  emphasis  that  is  hardly  justified  by  the 
fact  that  certain  portions  of  educational  history  are  usually 
ignored  or  neglected.  Few  ideas  of  the  history  of  education, 
certainly  not  the  one  so  ably  developed  by  the  author,  would 
justify  the  devotion  of  as  much  space  to  Moslem  education  as 
is  given  to  Grecian  and  more  than  is  given  to  the  educational 
influence  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  and  the  counter¬ 
reformation,  or  to  education  during  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

And  it  is  in  these  latter  chapters  that  the  reader  will  regret 
the  absence  of  more  prolonged  discussions.  There  is  in  Eng¬ 
lish  not  even  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  education  since 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  that  can  claim  any  historic  or 
scientific  value  in  this  broad  aspect  of  the  subject.  The  best 
as  well  as  the  worst  that  has  been  done  has  been  confined  to 
biographical  discussion  or  consideration  of  theories,  or  to  de¬ 
tails  of  school  systems  or  methods.  Professor  Davidson  deals 
with  individuals  only  as  they  represent  and  concrete  the 
progress  of  education  as  a  phase  of  conscious  social  develop¬ 
ment.  Great  educators  and  educational  theories  take  their 
proper  place  in  the  history  of  education  and  thereby  derive  a 
new  meaning  and  an  enhanced  interest.  The  discussion  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  especially  suggestive  and  calls  for  a 
working  out  in  detail  in  the  future. 

The  author  at  times  discards  accepted  terminology  and  uses 
terms  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  as  in  the  word  barbarian;  he  is  in¬ 
clined  to  advocate  theories  adverse  to  those  accepted  by  special 
students  and  to  burden  his  study  unnecessarily  with  contro¬ 
verted  questions,  such  as  the  question  of  Aryan  origins,  of 
authorship  of  Homeric  poems,  of  the  Turanian  origin  of  Greek 
religion;  and  to  introduce  conclusions  that  are  a  priori,  so  far 
as  any  evidence  presented  or  indicated  is  concerned.  How¬ 
ever,  despite  these  defects  and  others  of  detail,  the  work  will  be 
classed  as  the  best  sketch  of  the  history  of  education  in  our 
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language,  as  the  author’s  Education  of  the  Greek  people  re¬ 
mains  the  best  monograph  contribution  to  educational  history. 

Paul  Monroe 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 


Comenius  and  the  beginnings  of  educational  reform — By  Will  S.  Monroe, 
Instructor  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass.  (Great  Educators 
Series.)  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1900.  184  p.  $1. 

Writing  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Quick  expressed  the  opinion 
that  “  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  improvement  of 
education  is  the  rapid  advance  in  the  last  thirty  years  of  the 
fame  of  Comenius,  and  the  growth  of  a  large  literature  about 
the  man  and  his  ideas.”  The  past  generation  has  witnessed 
no  diminution  of  this  interest;  on  the  contrary,  the  fame  of 
the  old  Moravian  bishop  has  grown,  many  additional  points  of 
contact  between  his  ideas  and  the  dominant  educational 
thought  of  the  day  have  been  discovered,  his  influence  has  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  literature  about  the  man  and  his  ideas  has 
grown  apace.  The  latest  addition  to  this  literature  is  the 
recent  issue  of  the  Great  Educators  Series,  Comenius  and  the 
beginnings  of  educational  reform,  by  Will  S.  Monroe.  This 
study  is  an  addition  to  Comenius  literature,  since  it  is  more 
than  a  biography  of  the  man  or  an  analysis  of  his  educational 
thought  and  writings.  The  great  educators  are  those  who 
represent  either  the  culmination  of  some  movement  in  educa¬ 
tional  thought,  as  did  Herbert  Spencer,  or  some  dominant 
system  of  instruction,  as  did  Quintilian.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  may  be  prophets  of  a  new  dispensation  rejecting  the  old 
and  standing  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  line  of  thought  and  a 
new  system  of  practice.  The  study  by  Mr.  Monroe  presents 
Comenius  as  the  forerunner  of  Francke,  Rousseau,  Basedow. 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  Herbart  and  the  long  line  of  reformers 
who  have  shaped  the  dominant  educational  ideas  and  modified 
the  practice  of  the  present  century. 

The  interest  in  the  work  centers  largely  in  the  chapters  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  educational  antecedents  of  Comenius  and  those 
which  treat  of  his  influence  on  modern  educators  and  his  per¬ 
manent  influence.  The  author  points  out  clearly  and  briefly 
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the  points  of  harmony  between  Comenius  and  each  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  reformers  and  compares  the  essentials  of  the  Co- 
menian  reform  with  the  principles  underlying  the  work  in  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  latter  half  of  the  present  century.  It  is  true  that 
Comenius  had  not  arrived  at  that  modern  conception  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  holds  it  to  be  the  development  of  the  whole  nature 
of  man,  and  not  primarily  mere  study.  But  he  led  in  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  that  conception  from  the  dominant  humanistic  educa¬ 
tion  thru  his  effort  to  base  education  on  the  study  of  things. 

The  Renaissance  tended  to  substitute  the  natural  for  the 
supernatural  as  the  object  of  interest  to  the  human  mind;  and 
the  Reformation  added  its  influence  in  replacing  the  dominance 
of  institutions  and  of  institutionalized  thought  with  the  right 
of  individual  judgment  and  personal  freedom.  But  the  critical 
spirit  and  the  scientific  method  developed  slowly.  In  the  work 
of  instruction  this  development  was  more  retarded  than  in  the 
broader  aspects  of  human  thought.  But  Descartes  in  phi¬ 
losophy  and  Bacon  in  science  find  their  counterpart  in  Co¬ 
menius  in  education.  Melanchthon  remained  the  schoolmas¬ 
ter  of  Germany,  but  Comenius  became  the  schoolmaster  of  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Monroe’s  sketch 
of  Comenius  is  written  from  this  point  of  view. 

In  addition  to  the  presentation  of  the  influence  of  Comenius 
there  is  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  educational  writings  of 
Comenius  and  a  summary  of  his  views.  In  this  respect  the 
author’s  work  is  no  more  valuable  than  similar  work  by  Laurie, 
Quick,  and  others,  but  it  is  somewhat  more  comprehensive,  and 
in  its  present  form  will  be  more  accessible  to  American 
teachers. 

The  author  is  well  prepared  for  the  task  so  well  accomplished 
by  reason  of  his  earlier  work  as  editor  of  Comenius’  School  of 
infancy  and  by  his  investigation  of  the  relation  between  Co¬ 
menius  and  Governor  Winthrop,  as  well  as  thru  his  familiarity 
with  the  historical  aspect  of  education.  The  work  is  up  to  the 
high  standard  set  by  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  series. 

Paul  Monroe 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 
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A  text-book  of  general  physics — For  the  use  of  colleges  and  scientific  schools — 
By  Charles  S.  Hastings,  Ph.  D.,  and  Frederic  E.  Beach,  Ph.  D.,  of  Yale 
University.  Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.  1899.  viii-|-768  p.  $2.75. 

This  new  work  on  general  physics  is  a  very  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  text-book  literature,  because  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
successful  of  the  recent  attempts  made  to  furnish  a  book  suita¬ 
ble  for  the  old-fashioned  college  course  in  general  physics,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  treat  the  various  topics  from  a  modern 
point  of  view.  So  rapid  has  been  the  development  of  the 
purely  physical  sciences  during  recent  years  that  the  material  in 
each  which  should  be  introduced  into  the  classroom  has  in¬ 
creased  overwhelmingly,  and  it  has  seemed  as  if  the  course  in 
general  physics  were  doomed.  The  present  book  will  greatly 
aid  in  preserving  in  the  college  curriculum  the  most  important 
course  in  science  which  it  offers  to  the  student.  It  not  only 
presents  in  brief  and  logical  form  the  general  principles  of 
physics,  but  it  serves  as  an  excellent  introduction  to  a  further 
study  of  the  various  topics  treated. 

Part  I,  pp.  1-159,  is  devoted  to  mechanics.  In  this  section 
there  are  introduced  various  problems  in  mechanics,  which  in 
their  practical  application  have  come  into  prominent  importance 
in  late  years;  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  effects  of  the 
earth’s  diurnal  rotation  on  the  winds.  The  surface  tension  of 
fluids  is  treated  at  unusual  length.  Part  II  treats  of  heat;  and 
we  find  here  brought-  together  a  most  useful  collection  of 
thermal  and  thermodynamic  problems  and  their  applications. 
This  section  will  be  particularly  useful  as  an  introduction  to 
the  practical  study  of  atmospheric  physics. 

Part  III  is  devoted  to  electricity  and  magnetism,  and  is  the 
best  brief  elementary  treatment  that  we  have  seen  of  these  sub¬ 
jects.  The  insertion  in  this  section  of  the  topics,  the  passage 
of  electricity  thru  gases  and  electric  waves,  was  particularly 
desirable,  in  view  of  the  recent  important  advances  in  these 
subjects. 

Part  IV,  on  sound,  has  a  particularly  good  introductory 
chapter  on  wave  motion;  and  proper  prominence  is  given  in 
other  sections  to  the  analysis  of  musical  tones,  and  Helmholtz’s 
experiments  on  bowed  strings. 

Part  V,  light,  pp.  599-752.  In  this  section  special  atten- 
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tion  is  devoted  to  optical  instruments,  and  to  the  interference, 
dispersion,  absorption,  and  polarization  of  light;  and  a  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  feature  is  the  modern  treatment  of  the  optical 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  authors  have  wasted*  no  space  in  gradually  approaching 
the  difficulties  of  the  various  questions  treated  by  them,  and  on 
this  account  the  student  will  find  the  treatise  hard  reading  if  he 
uses  it  for  a  first  book  in  physics.  It  is  a  book  of  distinctly 
college  grade,  and  is  not  of  the  kind  that  is  simple  enough  for 
high  school  use,  and  yet  sufficiently  advanced  for  college  stu¬ 
dents.  The  authors  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  success  in 
presenting  in  an  elementary  manner  treatments  of  several  im¬ 
portant  matters  which  have  hitherto  been  available  only  in  very 
advanced  forms.  Notwithstanding  this  success,  it  is  probable 
that  a  good  many  sections  of  the  book  will  have  to  be  omitted 
by  the  ordinary  college  classes  on  account  of  their  advanced 
character. 

We  must  confess  that  we  should  like  to  have  seen  a  normal 
barometer  and  standard  thermometer  included  in  the  list  of 
laboratory  apparatus  which  help  to  illustrate  the  book.  It  is 
high  time  that  these  instruments  were  introduced  to  our 
students. 

This  book  will  be  found  very  handy  as  an  up-to-date  book  of 
reference,  especially  by  those  college  graduates  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  who  desire  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  modern  conceptions  of 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  We  can  heartily  recommend 
the  treatise  to  students  of  meteorology,  who  will  find  gathered 
together  here  much  necessary  material  that  has  heretofore  had 
to  be  gleaned  from  a  good  many  different  books. 

The  make-up  of  the  volume  is  exceedingly  attractive,  and  the 
pages  present  a  beautiful  appearance.  A  good  but  not  overfull 
index  completes  the  work. 

Frank  Waldo 

Cambridge,  Mass 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

A  new  edition  of  Webster’s  International  dictionary  has  ap¬ 
peared  which  is  genuinely  a  new  edition.  The  plates  are  new 
thruout,  and  definitions  of  25,cxx)  additional  words  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  supplement  edited  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris.  The 
familiar  volume  now  consists  of  nearly  2400  pages  with  about 
5000  illustrations, and  is  a  more  valuable  book  of  reference  than 
ever  before,  if  that  be  possible  (Springfield,  Mass.;  G.  &  C. 

Merriam  Co.,  1900.  2364  p.  $10). - Two  of  the  most 

attractive  and  useful  manuals  which  have  reached  us  in  a 
long  time  are  the  latest  issues  in  the  Temple  Primers,  A  history 
of  politics,  by  Edward  Jenks,  M.  A.,  and  Am  introduction  to 
science,  by  the  Master  of  Downing  College,  Cambridge. 
Both  are  accurate  in  scholarship,  well-written,  and  admirably 
arranged.  They  bring  together  an  astonishing  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  in  small  compass.  Books  of  this  type  should  find  a 
place  on  teachers’  reading-circle  lists  (New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1900.  172  p.,  140  p.  40  cents  each). - 

Professor  John  Bates  Clark,  whose  Distribution  of  wealth  is  a 
most  important  contribution  to  economic  literature,  has  worked 
out  an  elaborate  theoretical  argument  to  prove  that  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  income  of  society  is  controlled  by  a  natural  law 
which,  if  it  worked  without  friction,  would  give  to  every  agent 
of  production  the  amount  of  wealth  which  that  agent  creates. 
Unfortunately,  however,  friction  is  an  essential  concomitant 
of  motion  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.  445 

p.  $3). - Professor  Ely  has  the  teaching  instinct  and  dis¬ 

plays  it  in  his  new  Outline  of  economics  (New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company,  1900.  332  p.  $1.25). - In  Love 

and  law  in  child  training  Miss  Emilie  Poulsson  has  put  the 
philosophy  of  the  kindergarten  in  admirable  form  for  inteilli- 
gent  mothers  (Springfield,  Mass.:  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  1900. 

235  p.  $1). - In  his  Advanced  elementary  science,  Mr. 

Edward  G.  Howe  carries  forward  for  grammar  grades  the 
place  of  work  developed  in  his  earlier  book  (New  York:  D. 

Appleton  &  Co.,  1900.  373  p.  $1.50). - A  new  issue  of 

the  scholarly  edition  of  Professor  Charles  G.  Herbermann’s 
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Sallust’s  Catiline  is  very  welcome  (Boston,  Mass. :  B.  H.  San¬ 
born  &  Co.,  1900.  192  p.  $i ) . - Three  new  issues  in  Apple¬ 

ton’s  Honje  R'eading  Books  series  are  The  stoned  West  Indies, 
by  F.  A.  Ober;  Stories  of  the  great  astronomers,  by  Dr.  E. 
S.  Holden ;  and  a  condensation  of  the  fine  old  Chronicles  of  Sir 
John  Froissart,  by  Adam  Singleton  (New  York:  D.  Appleton 

&  Co.,  1900.  75  cents  each). - The  deserved  popularity  of 

Patterson  Dubois’s  Point  of  contact  in  teaching  is  attested  by 
the  appearance  of  a  fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlarged  (New 

York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1900.  131  p.  75  cents). - Mr. 

William  L.  Scruggs,  formerly  American  minister  to  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  has  written  a  valuable  and  extremlely  interest¬ 
ing  book  entitled  The  Colombian  and  Venecttelan  republics 
(Boston,  Mass. :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1900.  350  p.  $2.00). 

- Our  native  trees,  by  Harriet  L.  Keeler,  is  a  capital  com¬ 
panion  for  country  walks.  The  illustrations  are  superb 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1900.  533  p.  $2,). 

- Charles  H.  Ham  did  yeoman  service  in  the  early  years  of 

the  manual-training  movement,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  his 
Mind  and  hand  in  new  form  and  dress.  It  is  a  vade  mecum 
for  students  of  manual  training  (New  York:  American  Book 
Co.,  1900.  464  p.  $1.25). - An  ingenious  form  of  assist¬ 

ance  for  students  who  are  acquiring  a  Latin  vocabulary,  is 
provided  by  Word  lists  for  Livy,  which  Mr.  E.  C.  Sbedd  of 
Lewis  Academy,  Wichita,  Kan.,  has  prepared  and  printed  for 
the  use  of  his  pupils.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  words  occur 
more  than  ten  times  in  either  Book  i,  21,  or  22  of  Livy’s  his¬ 
tory  (Wichita,  Kan. :  Published  by  the  author,  1900.  16  p. 

10  cents). - The  two  latest  issues  of  the  Abhandlungen  aus 

dem  Gebiete  der  padagogischen  Psychologic  u.  Physiologic, 
edited  by  Professors  Schiller  and  Ziehen  are  Dr.  August 
Wesser’s  Kritische  Untersuchungen  iiber  Denken,  Sprechen  u. 
Sprachunterricht  and  George  Schneider’s  Die  Zahl  im  grundle- 
genden  Rechnenunterricht.  Both  are  extremely  valuable  and 
original  studies,  which  deserve  fuller  mention  (Berlin: 
Reuther  u.  Reichard,  1900.  51  p.,  87  p.  M.  1.25,  M.  1.60). 

- A  new  edition,  well  made  and  well  printed,  of  the  English 

books  required  for  college  entrance  work,  reaches  us  from  the 
Globe  School  Book  Company,  of  New  York  and  Chicago. — In 


the  History  of  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Neiv  T estament  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry  S.  Nash  has  written  a  most  instructive  and  well- 
balanced  account  of  the  rise  and  development  of  modem  criti¬ 
cal  method  in  reference  to  the  New  Testament  books.  His 
treatment  is  as  full  of  suggestion  as  of  information  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900.  192  p.  75  cents). 

- The  appearance  of  a  second,  revised  edition  of  Crew’s! 

Elements  of  physics  enables  us  to  call  attention  again  to  its 
excellence  as  a  text-book  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1900.  353  p.  $1.10). - Dr.  Newell  of  the  Lowell 

(  Mass. )  State  normal  schooil  has  done  a  great  deal  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  extension  of  modern  methods  of  teaching  chemical 
science  by  both  the  matter  and  the  method  of  his  Experimental 
chemistry  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1900.  410  p. 

$1.10). - One  of  the  most  intelligent  and  best-selected  col¬ 

lections  of  documents  to  illustrate  historical  teaching  which  we 
have  seen  is  Source-book  of  English  history,  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Lee 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 

Company,  1900.  609  p.  $2). - Professor  Gudeman’s 

scholarship  and  reputation  are  sufficient  recommendation  for 
his  edition  of  the  Agricola  and  Germania  of  Tacitus,  just  pub¬ 
lished  (Boston:  Allyn  &  Bacon,  1900.  293  p.  $1.40). - 

Professor  Newhall  of  Kenyon  College  has  selected  the 
Charmides,  Laches,  and  Lysis  ofi  Plato  for  annotation,  with  a 
view  to  their  use  chiefly  as  literary  masterpieces,  the  element  of 
philosophical  interpretation  being  present,  but  subordinate 

(New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1900.  140  p.  $1). - 

Two  of  our  best  American  scholars  in  the  fidld  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  English,  Superintendent  Maxwell  of 
New  York  City,  and  Dr.  George  J.  Smith  of  his  board  of 
examiners,  have  collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  a  text-book, 
which  is  of  more  than  usual  importance.  It  is  entitled  Writ¬ 
ing  in  English,  and  is  designed  to  guide  the  composition  work 
in  grammar  and  high-school  classes.  It  is  a  sound  and  suc¬ 
cessful  piece  of  work  (New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1900. 

269  p.  75  cents). - A  very  charming  book  is  Selections 

from  Plato  by  Mr.  Forman  of  Cornell  University.  The 
selections  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  portraying  Socrates  in 
Plato’s  language  (New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1900. 
512  p.  $1.90). 
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EDITORIAL 

Reforms  at  the  Scottish  Universities’  Commission,  ap- 
Scotch  Universi-  |)ointecl  under  the  act  of  1889,  have  published 
their  report,  and  recite  the  following  changes 
as  the  most  important  of  those  which  they  have  brought  about. 

1.  An  entrance  examination,  common  to  the  four  universities  or  some 
examination  accepted  as  equivalent,  is  now  the  indispensable  preliminary  to 
a  course  qualifying  for  graduation.  Junior,  or  non-qualifying  classes,  in 
Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  are  still  allowed  to  exist,  because  of  the 
very  inadequate  provision  for  secondary  education  in  many  districts  of 
Scotland.  The  commissioners,  however,  distinctly  say  :  “  We  do  not  think 
it  desirable  that  the  junior  classes  should  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  equipment.” 

2.  The  course  for  the  M.  A.  degree  has  been  made  less  rigid  and  more 
varied  by  the  permission  of  a  choice  of  subjects  within  certain  definite 
limits,  and  graduation  with  honors  has  been  encouraged. 

3.  The  institution  of  a  common  fee  fund  in  each  university,  with  the 
payment  of  professors  by  fixed  salaries  instead  of  mainly  by  class  fees,  is  a 
great  reform,  and  removes  the  old  obstacle  of  “  vested  interests  ”  to  the 
recognition  of  new  subjects  and  more  varied  courses  of  study. 

4.  Where  funds  do  not  admit  (as  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  the  case)  of 
the  establishment  of  professorships  for  the  teaching  of  new  subjects, 
lectureships  may  be  established  for  short  periods  without  committing  the 
university  to  a  permanent  expenditure  on  what  may  not  prove  a  successful 
experiment. 

5.  By  a  special  ordinance  the  commissioners  gave  power  to  the  uni¬ 
versities  to  admit  women  to  graduation.  All  four  universities  have  already 
availed  themselves  of  this  power  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  science,  and  medi¬ 
cine.  In  these  faculties  men  and  women  are  now  students  on  the  same 
conditions,  and  a  change  which  is  absolutely  revolutionary  has  been  very 
quietly  carried  out  and  accepted. 

The  commissioners  are  obliged  to  express  regret  at  their  in¬ 
ability  to  provide  for  the  extension  and  better  equipment  of 
the  university  libraries. 

We  directed  attention  last  month  to  the  pro- 
H^or™^°Degre<r  posal  of  President  Thwing  of  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University  that  the  new  degree  of  D.  A., 
doctor  artis,  be  established,  to  be  conferred  by  colleges  and  . 
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universities  as  an  honorary  degree  upon  men  distinguished  in 
technical  and  industrial  pursuits,  for  whom  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  law's  seems  inappropriate.  A  number  of  college  presi¬ 
dents  have  kindly  responded  to  a  request  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  regarding  President  Thwing’s  suggestion,  and  their 
views  are  given  below : 

President  James  B.  Angell . University  of  Michigan 

I  cannot  say  that  I  feel  particularly  drawn  to  the  indorsement  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  President  Thwing  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  honorary 
degree.  My  colleagues,  with  whom  I  have  had  opportunity  to  confer,  seem 
to  hold  the  same  view. 

Dean  L.  B.  R.  Briggs . Harvard  University 

I  do  not  see  why  we  need  an  honorary  degree  between  A.  M.  and 
LL.  D.;  but  I  am  open  to  conviction. 

President  Nathaniel  Butler  .  .  ^ . Colby  College 

There  seem  to  me  to  be  no  sufficient  reasons  for  adopting  President 
Thwing's  suggestion  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  honorary  degree 
D.  A.  (i)  I  think  that  the  general  consciousness  which  concerns  itself  with 
academic  degrees  would  not  be  likely  to  differentiate  between  the  values 
respectively  of  doctor  artis  and  magister  artis.  (2)  The  value  of  a  degree 
is  very  largely  a  matter  of  tradition.  The  new  degree  obviously  would  pos¬ 
sess  no  value  from  that  point  of  view.  It  would  be  doubtful  whether  those 
upon  whom  it  would  be  conferred  would  attach  any  great  importance  to  it. 
(3)  A  third  objection  to  the  new  degree  would,  as  I  judge,  lie  in  the  fact 
that  its  adoption  would  tend  to  multiply  degrees  at  a  time  when  a  good 
many  of  us  are  feeling  that  precisely  the  opposite  thing  ought  to  be  done. 
Further,  the  attempt  to  establish  this  degree  would  almost  seem  like  an 
unnecessary  invention  rather  than  an  evolution.  All  of  which  is  to  say  that 
I  cannot  see  any  good  reason  for  the  establishment  of  the  new  degree. 

President  Franklin  Carter . Williams  College 

I  should  not  be  in  favor  of  establishing  any  new  degree  for  men  who 
consider  themselves  too  distinguished  to  be  masters  of  arts  and  who  are 
not  quite  distinguished  enough  to  be  doctors  of  law.  There  would  be  no 
historic  significance  to  the  degree ;  and  if  the  master  of  arts  were  only  con¬ 
ferred  on  persons  of  eminence  in  some  direction,  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
have  significance  enough  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot . Harvard  University 

Concerning  President  Thwing’s  proposal  for  a  new  honorary  degree  1 
shall  have  to  say  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  likely  that  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  would  establish  a  new  degree  for  honorary  use.  A  new  and  strange 
form  of  compliment  can  hardly  be  as  effective  as  a  traditional  and  familiar 
one.  I  should  admit,  however,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  justify  theoretic¬ 
ally  the  present  use  made  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 
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President  W.  H.  P.  Faunce . Brown  University 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  title  would  be  quite  as  scholastic  as  any 
that  the  colleges  now  confer,  and  hence  unsuited  to  the  purpose  in  view — 
the  recognition  of  men  of  affairs  as  distinguished  from  men  of  thought  or 
simple  scholarship.  For  such  men,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  a  term 
disconnected  with  purely  academic  tradition.  I  would  rather  favor  some 
such  phrase  as  “  master  of  affairs,”  or  “  guardian  of  the  state,”  or  “  bene¬ 
factor  of  the  republic.”  I  would  cut  loose  entirely  from  the  term  “  arts,” 
and  also  from  the  word  “  doctor.” 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley . Yale  University 

Looking  at  the  matter  superficially,  the  balance  of  reason  seems  to  be 
slightly  against  the  establishment  of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  arts.  Had  it 
been  desirable  to  constitute  a  title  for  our  LL.  D.  degree  ab  initio,  this 
would  doubtless  have  been  a  better  one ;  but  in  our  by-laws  it  is  specifi¬ 
cally  understood  that  LL.  D.  is  a  degree  in  arts,  and  I  believe  that  the  same 
understanding  holds  good  with  all  the  other  colleges.  I  should  much  prefer 
to  treat  the  custom  of  giving  honorary  degrees  as  a  survival  from  the  olden 
time,  and  treat  it  by  the  old  methods,  rather  than  dignify  it  by  making  a 
new  degree  for  the  special  purpose. 

This  is  simply  a  statement  of  impressions,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
an  unalterable  final  opinion. 

President  George  Harris  .  . . Amherst  College 

I  do  not  favor  another  honorary  degree.  Those  for  whom  M.  A.  is  not 
enough  and  L.L.  D.  too  much  can  receive  L.  H.  D.,  which  is  now  given  by 
many  colleges  to  authors  and  educators. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan . Stanford  University 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees  of  any  kind, 
believing  that  the  college  degree  should  be  made  simply  a  certificate  of  the 
work  completed  at  the  institution  which  grants  it.  I  should  also  be  op¬ 
posed  on  general  principles  to  the  multiplication  of  titles.  If  we  have  any 
honorary  degree  at  all  let  it  be  doctor  of  laws,  and  let  the  degree  itself  adapt 
its  meaning  to  the  needs  of  men  entitled  to  honorable  academic  recogni¬ 
tion.  To  make  another  degree  to  catch  the  men  of  doubtful  worth  in  order 
to  retain  the  honor  due  to  LL.  D.  does  not  specially  appeal  to  me.  I  am, 
however,  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Bacon  of 
Yale  that  we  turn  the  whole  business  of  degrees  over  for  the  Chautauqua 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  play  with.  But  I  see  no  more  reason  why  colleges 
should  confer  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  on  successful  generals  than  that  suc¬ 
cessful  investigators  should  be  dubbed  "  colonel  ”  or  “  major  ”  by  the  War 
Department. 

President  Seth  Low . Columbia  University 

I  confess  to  a  great  reluctance  to  see  degrees  multiplied.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  usage  has  already  given  to  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  a  very  wide  significance.  It  seems  to  me  better  to  continue  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  that  degree,  in  case  of  need,  than  to  multiply  honorary  degrees 
still  further. 
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President  Cyrus  Northrop . University  of  Minnesota 

I  will  say,  first,  that  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  never  conferred 
an  honorary  degree  and  at  present  does  not  purpose  to  confer  any,  so  that 
the  subject  is  not  one  that  particularly  concerns  us ; — and,  second,  that  my 
own  taste  does  not  favor  a  multiplication  of  honorary  degrees  with  which 
either  to  delight  the  recipient  or  to  astonish  the  public.  I  think  that  men 
who  are  not  fit  to  receive  any  existing  degree  can  live  quite  comfortably 
without  one. 

President  A.  V.  V.  Raymond . Union  College 

I  am  opposed  on  general  principles  to  the  multiplication  of  degrees.  If 
we  go  much  further  in  this  direction  we  shall  bring  the  whole  subject  of 
honorary  degrees  into  ridicule.  I  see  no  good  reason  for  the  degree  of 
D.  A.,  proposed  by  President  Thwing. 

President  J.  G.  Schurman . Cornell  University 

I  am  certain  the  scheme  is  not  feasible,  and  I  doubt  even  if  it  is  desi¬ 
rable.  It  would  be  many  years,  and  perhaps  some  generations,  even  if  such 
a  change  were  inaugurated,  before  the  public  attached  to  the  new  degree 
the  value  which  the  older  honorary  degrees  at  present  enjoy. 

President  M.  W.  Stryker . Hamilton  College 

The  proposal  of  President  Thwing  to  institute  degree  of  D.  A.  strikes 
me  as  sensible.  It  should  obtain  recognition  as  a  distinctively  honorary 
degree  and  should  supersede  honorary  A.  M. 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler . University  of  California 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the'  creation  of  new  degrees,  provided  there  is  a 
proper  discrimination  exercised  regarding  the  values  attaching  to  each  de¬ 
gree,  and  especially  if  some  order  can  be  introduced  into  the  present  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  confusion.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  tendency  during  the  last 
few  years  of  our  educational  development  to  limit  the  number  of  degrees 
has  wrought  little  good  and  much  mischief.  What  we  needed  was  order 
and  not  destruction.  I  do  not  see  why  President  Thwing  did  not  make  his 
degree  doctor  artium  instead  of  doctor  artis. 


Ext 


trance  Examma 
tion  Board 


On  Saturday,  November  17,  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland  formally  organized,  and 
the  important  experiment  which  it  has  in  hand  was  begun. 
The  Board,  for  the  year  1901,  consists  of  the  following 
members : 
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Barnard  College, 

Acting  Dean  Robinson 
Bryn  Mawr  College, 

President  Thomas 
■Columbia  College, 

President  Low 
Cornell  University, 

Professor  H.  S.  White 
Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Professor  Griffin 
New  York  University, 

Chancellor  MacCracken 


Pennsylvania  University, 

Professor  Lamberton 
Rutgers  College, 

President  Scott 
Swarthmore  College, 

President  Birdsall 

Union  College, 

President  Raymond 
Vassar  College, 

President  Taylor 

Woman’s  College,  Baltimore, 
Professor  Van  Meter 


and,  as  representatives  of  the  secondary  schools,  Dr,  Julius 
Sachs  of  New  York,  Dr.  Edward  J.  Goodwin  of  New  York, 
Dr.  Walter  B.  Gunnison  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Wilson  Far- 
rand  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Crosman  of  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.  President  Low  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Board 
for  the  year,  and  President  Thomas  vice  chairman.  Professor 
Butler  of  Columbia  University  is  the  secretary  and  executive 
officer  of  the  Board.  The  executive  committee  consist  of 
President  Low,  President  Thomas,  President  Taylor,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lamberton,  and  Dr.  Sachs. 

The  executive  committee  have  authorized  a  preliminary 
statement  that  the  uniform  examinations  of  the  Board  in 
chemistry,  English,  French,  German,  Greek,  history,  Latin, 
mathematics,  and  physics  will  be  held  at  points  to  be  designated 
in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  and  thruout  the  West  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  beginning  June  17,  1901.  The  list  of  examiners 
for  1901  and  more  detailed  statements  regarding  the  conduct 
of  the  examinations  will  be  made  public  shortly.  The 
Board  are  confident  that  these  examinations  will  be  largely 
attended  and  that  many  secondary  school  students  will  take 
them  as  graduation  examinations,  tho  without  the  intention 
of  going  to  college.  It  is  expected  that  not  a  few  schools. 
Loth  public  and  private,  will  require  these  exami  liations  of 
their  pupils  for  graduation. 

At  their  last  meeting  the  New  England  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Preparatory  Schools  authorized  the  appointment  of 
a  strong  committee  to  take  into  consideration  a  similar  plan 
for  the  colleges  of  that  territory. 
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School  Affairs  convinced  that  unwittingly  we  did 

in  injustice  to  the  San  Francisco  board  of  edu- 

San  Francisco  nation  by  reprinting,  in  the  Review  for  Octo¬ 
ber  last,  articles  from  several  San  Francisco  newspapers 
adverse  to  the  work  of  the  board.  The  best  opinions  we  can 
command  are  that  these  newspaper  criticisms  were  personal, 
factional,  or  political  in  their  origin,  and  that  they  did  not 
represent  the  fair  judgment  of  the  city.  The  most  unpreju¬ 
diced  judges  advise  us  that  the  board  of  education  are  honest 
in  intention  and  in  effort,  but  that  an  impossible  situation  has 
been  created  by  the  preposterous  provisions  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  charter,  to  which  we  have  referred  several  times. 


The  court  of  appeals  of  Maryland  has  sus- 
Notes  and  News  tained  the  action  of  the  school  commissioners 
of  Baltimore  in  electing  James  H.  Van  Sickle, 
formerly  of  North  Denver,  Colo.,  to  be  superintendent  of 
schools.  A  taxpayer  brought  suit  to  enjoin  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  from  paying  Mr.  Van  Sickle’s  salary,  upon  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  eligible,  under  the  Baltimore  charter,  for  the 
post  to  which  he  had  been  chosen.  The  charter  contains  this 
provision :  “  All  municipal  officials,  except  females,  shall  be 
registered  voters  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.”  Applied  to  a 
superintendent  of  .schools  such  a  provision  is  nothing  less  than 
absurd,  and  the  court  of  appeals  has  decided  that  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  is  not  a  ”  municipal  official  ”  as  that  term 
is  used  in  the  charter.  When  the  full  text  of  the  decision  is- 
printed,  we  hope  to  find  that  the  court  has  followed  the  best 
precedents  and  held  that  both  the  city  school  commissioners 
and  the  city  superintendent,  no  matter  how  or  by  whom 
chosen,  are  not  municipal  officers  at  all,  but  direct  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 


Professor  Sorley  of  Aberdeen  has  succeeded  to  the  chair  of 
moral  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Cambridge  made  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Henry  Sidgwick,  and  Dr.  Robert  Latta  of  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  Dundee,  has  succeeded  Professor  Sorley. 
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It  is  planned  to  print  in  the  Educational  Review  for  April 
of  each  year,  an  annotated  bibliography  of  the  literature  of 
education,  in  English,  for  the  calendar  year  preceding.  The 
first  of  the  series,  covering  the  year  1899,  was  printed  in  the 
Review  for  April  last.  This  bibliography  will  be  prepared  by 
Mr.  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr.,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  Mr.  Wyer  would  be  glad  to  receive  at  any  time 
from  authors  and  publishers  notice  of  the  appearance  of  any 
book  or  article  which  his  bibliography  should  include. 


Dr.  Helen  C.  Putnam  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  written  ad¬ 
mirably  on  the  subject  of  vacation  schools.  Her  account  of 
vacation  schools  and  playgrounds  in  Providence  is  included  in 
the  Rhode  Island  school  report  for  1890,  and' her  very  useful 
and  suggestive  paper  on  “  The  physician’s  influence  in  re  vaca¬ 
tion  schools  ”  appeared  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine  for  October,  1900. 

^  For  the  following  additions  to  the  long  list  of  amusing 
items  culled  from  school  examination  papers  we  are  indebted 
to  an  anonymous  writer  in  Longmans’  Magazine. 

The  blood  in  the  body  is  taken  by  means  of  tubs  to  the  heart  and  there 
detained. 

A  volcano  is  a  burning  mountain  that  has  a  creator  and  throws  out 
melted  rooks. 

I  came  sore  and  conquered. 

The  night  rat  came  rolling  up  ragged  and  brown. 

His  brain  was  teething  with  grand  ideas  in  all  directions. 

If  the  earth  did  not  revolt,  we  should  always  have  equal  nights  and  days. 

Stored  in  some  trouser-house  of  mighty  kings. 

The  lungs  are  organs  of  execration. 

When  Earl  Godwin  came  back  to  England  all  the  people  flocked  to  the 
station  to  meet  him. 

The  earliest  newspaper  of  those  times  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle. 

The  base  of  a  triangle  is  the  side  which  we  don’t  talk  about. 

The  apex  of  the  heart  is  placed  downwards  and  slightly  upwards. 

The  subjunctive  mood  is  used  in  a  doubtful  manner. 

Rapids  are  pieces  of  water  which  run  with  great  force  down  the  middle 
of  rivers. 

Excommunication  means  that  no  one  is  to  speak  to  some  one. 

The  North  and  South  Poles  mean  that  if  a  ship  comes  near  one  and 
looks  for  the  farther  one  she  can’t  see  it. 
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The  earth  is  round,  like  a  plate,  but  some  people  think  it  is  flat.  The 
North  Pole  has  not  been  sufliciently  explored  to  judge  of  that  part  being 
round. 

A  diplomat  is  some  one  who  puts  true  things  in  a  better  light,  which 
changes  them  and  alters  their  sense. 

Polynesia  is  a  group  of  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  which  are  under  the 
protection  of  the  British,  otherwise  seem  very  quiet  and  peace-loving. 


i 

i 


In  one  of  his  latest  reports  Superintendent  Greenwood  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  this  to  say,  in  his  original  way,  of  “  Re¬ 
modeling  children  ” : 

Can  a  man  make  himself  over  ?  Can  a  leopard  change  his  spots,  or  the 
Ethiopian  his  skin  ?  What  answer  does  education  give  to  this  question  ? 
Is  there  a  strong  typical  resemblance  among  educated  people  of  all  kindred 
nationalities,  as  there  is  said  to  be  among  the  thieves  of  Europe  and 
America  ?  If  there  be  those  who  need  remodeling,  can  they  be  remade  by 
the  aid  of  educational  surgery.^  All  these  questions,  when  stripped  of 
superfluous  matter,  simply  mean  that  if  we  would  produce  a  better  class  of 
people  than  any  now  existing  as  a  nation,  we  must  insinuate  into  hereditary 
influences  noble  aspirations,  that  will  counteract  or  reinforce  the  trans¬ 
mitted  traits.  To  work  upward  the  lower  stratums  of  human  nature  is  to 
substitute  higher  motives  for  lower  ones,  that  the  mind  may  be  moved  by 
feelings  leading  to  that  high  conception  of  things  that  has  stimulated  the 
great  and  the  good  of  all  ages.  Under  whatever  name  this  work  is  under¬ 
taken,  it  is  teaching.  The  teachers  accept  the  human  material  sent  to 
them,  and  if  it  is  faulty,  they  endeavor  to  improve  it  by  the  application  of 
such  influences  as  they  have  control  of.  The  general  vagueness,  called 
humanity,  has  transmitted  with  the  life  of  each  individual  both  good  traits 
and  pernicious  ones,  in  the  formation  of  each  one’s  mental  and  physical 
equipment,  the  accumulated  inheritance  both  of  mechanism  and  function — 
so  that  education  is  a  destroying  process,  going  hand  in  hand  with  the 
building-up  one.  Unless  the  forces  of  education  be  moved  in  the  right 
direction,  the  child  may  be  injured,  when  the  aim  is  to  help  him.  The 
child  must  be  docile — that  is,  in  the  right  frame  of  mind,  susceptible  to  the 
learning  influence ;  and  if  not,  then  the  teacher  must  bring  about  the 
necessary  change,  thru  the  medium  of  skill  and  patience.  Two 
possible  variations  [may  arise:  the  teacher  becomes  impatient,  or  the  pupil 
grows  intractable.  Either  is  fatal  unless  the  evil  is  removed.  A  keen 
analyst  can  hardly  tell  which  is  the  more  dangerous.  The  teacher’s 
impatience  may  be  controlled  ;  if  it  is  not,  usefulness  is  gone.  Heroic 
treatment  is  demanded  for  the  intractable  pupil,  in  order  to  bring  into 
active  operation  a  better  attitude  of  mind.  Should  the  pupil  be  deficient 
in  receptive  power,  whether  of  discipline  or  instruction,  the  teacher  must 
first  bring  to  bear  such  a  force  as  will,  if  possible,  produce  the  desired 
result.  Great  is  the  teacher  who  reads  human  nature  as  it  is. 
Youngsters  may  be  sent  to  school  perfectly  docile,  or  as  untamed  as  young 
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tigers,  but  the  solvent,  kindness,  will  tame  the  ferocious  hyena,  as  well  as 
the  more  kindly  <|isposed  animals.  Unless  the  mental  deficiencies  are 
extremely  abnormal,  the  savage  nature  of  the  most  refractory  child  will 
yield  to  the  same  subtle  influence.  What  is  herein  indicated  may  hot  reach 
eveiy  case,  but  it  will  win  most  of  them,  leaving  a  small  remnant — the 
incorrigible — to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly.  No  provision, 
it  may  be  argued,  is  left  for  these  sudden  explosions  of  temper  which 
sometimes  burst  forth  without  a  moment’s  warning,  crimes,  as  it  were, 
without  malice  aforethought,  that  need  immediate  attention.  Such 
ebullitions  of  passion  are  exceedingly  rare,  and,  unless  they  lead  to 
manslaughter,  or  the  brandishing  of  dangerous  weapons,  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  better,  in  applying  the  proper  remedial  agents,  to  proceed 
at  a  very  moderate  pace.  Universal  experience  is,  that  one  heated  by 
passion  will  probably  act  unwisely.  By  slow  degrees,  then,  the  character 
may  be  largely  modified  by  neglecting  or  suppressing  certain  personal 
traits  and  stimulating  others.  In  this  sense  pupils  may  be  remodeled.  To 
indicate  the  path  of  action  is  as  much  as  can  be  done  to  encourage  and 
inspire  the  thoughtful  teacher. 

School  and  home  education  makes  a  suggestion— which 
some  persons  and  things  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  ought  to  ap¬ 
prove — for  the  guidance  of  school  director  Bell  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  and  those  allied  with  him  in  nagging  and  worrying  Super¬ 
intendent  Jones.  It  says : 

Bell  ought  to  induce  the  United  States  senate  to  send  an  investigating 
committee  to  Cleveland  to  take  evidence  concerning  the  incompetency  of 
Superintendent  Jones.  They  would  gather  up  all  the  hangers-on  about  the 
office  and  Secretary  Rossiter  and  a  score  of  educational  freaks  from  the 
denizens  of  the  city,  and  with  Senator  Stewart  as  chairman,  Mr.  Bell  might 
rely  upon  a  favorable  verdict  which  would  enable  him  to  use  his  autocratic 
power  to  dismiss  Mr.  Jones  without  endangering  his  own  official  head.  We 
assure  Mr.  Bell  that  we  will  not  send  in  any  bill  for  commission  for  this 
suggestion,  should  he  succeed  in  his  enterprise. 

Professor  Hanus  and  the  seminar  in  education  at  Harvard 
University  are  conducting  an  extensive  investigation  into  the 
working  of  the  elective  system  in  schools  and  colleges.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hanus  is  particularly  anxious  to  reach  all  secondary 
schools  which  have  adopted  an  elective  system,  and  he  will 
gladly  send  his  question-papers  to  every  such  school  that  com¬ 
municates  with  him. 
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tigers,  but  the  solvent,  kindness,  will  tame  the  ferocious  hyena,  as  well  as 
the  more  kindly  disposed  animals.  Unless  the  mental  deficiencies  are 
extremely  abnormal,  the  savage  nature  of  the  most  refractory  child  will 
yield  to  the  same  subtle  influence.  What  is  herein  indicated  may  not  reach 
eveiy  case,  but  it  will  win  most  of  them,  leaving  a  small  remnant — the 
incorrigible — to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  own  folly.  No  provision, 
it  may  be  argued,  is  left  for  these  sudden  explosions  of  temper  which 
sometimes  burst  forth  without  a  moment’s  warning,  crimes,  as  it  were, 
without  malice  aforethought,  that  need  immediate  attention.  Such 
ebullitions  of  passion  are  exceedingly  rare,  and,  unless  they  lead  to 
manslaughter,  or  the  brandishing  of  dangerous  weapons,  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  better,  in  applying  the  proper  remedial  agents,  to  proceed 
at  a  very  moderate  pace.  Universal  experience  is,  that  one  heated  by 
passion  will  probably  act  unwisely.  By  slow  degrees,  then,  the  character 
may  be  largely  modified  by  neglecting  or  suppressing  certain  personal 
traits  and  stimulating  others.  In  this  sense  pupils  may  be  remodeled.  To 
indicate  the  path  of  action  is  as  much  as  can  be  done  to  encourage  and 
inspire  the  thoughtful  teacher. 

School  and  home  education  makes  a  suggestion— which 
some  persons  and  things  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  ought  to  ap¬ 
prove — for  the  g^iidance  of  school  director  Bell  of  Cleveland, 
O.,  and  those  allied  with  him  in  nagging  and  worrying  Super¬ 
intendent  Jones.  It  says: 

Bell  ought  to  induce  the  United  States  senate  to  send  an  investigating 
committee  to  Cleveland  to  take  evidence  concerning  the  incompetency  of 
Superintendent  Jones.  They  would  gather  up  all  the  hangers-on  about  the 
office  and  Secretary  Rossiter  and  a  score  of  educational  freaks  from  the 
denizens  of  the  city,  and  with  Senator  Stewart  as  chairman,  Mr.  Bell  might 
rely  upon  a  favorable  verdict  which  would  enable  him  to  use  his  autocratic 
power  to  dismiss  Mr.  Jones  without  endangering  his  own  official  head.  We 
assure  Mr.  Bell  that  we  will  not  send  in  any  bill  for  commission  for  this 
suggestion,  should  he  succeed  in  his  enterprise. 

Professor  Hanus  and  the  seminar  in  education  at  Harvard 
Univeriity  are  conducting  an  extensive  investigation  into  the 
working  of  the  elective  system  in  schools  and  colleges.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hanus  is  particularly  anxious  to  reach  all  secondary 
schools  which  have  adopted  an  elective  system,  and  he  will 
gladly  send  his  question-papers  to  every  such  school  that  com¬ 
municates  with  him. 


